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_ PROSPECTUS 

a OF THE 

| ICHIG AN FARMER, 

VOLUME VIII. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 

The eight volume of the Michigan. Farmer, 
commencing on the first of January next, will be 
issued monthly, i in a dress and style superior to 
tnyshing i in the West, and comparing favovably 
with the best agricultural papers in the East, each 
aumber to contain thirty-two pages, the same 
aumber of pages and of the same size with the 
Albany Cultivator. 

It will be filled, as it has been the past year, 
with original matter, drawn from thie farmers of 
Michigan, and adapted to their circumstances and 
necessities, embracing the travels of the Editor 
in various parts of this state and of the United 
States, and, if his means will admit, in Foreign 
todintries, and also the contributions of an able 
corps..of correspondents. 

For the information of such as know little of 
ihe Michigan Farmer, we shall doubtless be ex- 
cused in making the following quotations. 

Says the Albany Cultivator, speaking of the 
Michigan Farmer, ‘‘ The Editor is an able wri- 
ter, and if the paper is not well sustained, the fault 
is not chargeable to him.” 

Says the Prairie Farmer, ‘‘ Of all our exchan- 
ges, not one shows better ability to make a good 
paper than the Michigan Farmer.” 

Says the Wisconsin Farmer, ‘* The Michigan 
Farmer is winning golden opinions.’’ 

‘Says’ the Genessee Olio, a literary Journal, 
published at Rochester, N. Y. ‘* We like the 
way Mr. Isham gets up his editorials. May he 
have 20,000 subscribers to read le “Notes by 
the Way.” 

Hon. E. H. Lothrop, in hie-much and justly 
epplauded address before the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society, at the late State Fair, speak - 
ing of the importance of sustaining the Michigan 
Farmer as the State Agricultural paper, says, 
i ¥¢ is a very ably conducted paper, and ought to 
be in, the hands of every farmer in the state,”’ and 
then follows a quotation from its editorial columss. 

Such testimonials might be greatly multiplied. 


Tenus.—For single copies; inadvance, $1 00 
. After three months, 1 25 

.. After six months, 1 50 

» After nine months, 5 75 


"o clubs five copies for four dollars, twelve 
topies for nine dollars, and any larger number at 
the same rate, strictly in advance. 

N. B. No subscription taken for less than one 
yest, nor discontinued till arrearages are paid and 
@iven tothe publisher. We shall continue 

to send to all our o!d subscribers who do not no- 


eng 


pa Our terms will be strictly adhered to. _ 
Premiums.—To postmasters and others, who 


clubs or otherwise, we will give, as a premium, 
the back volumes of the Farmer, during the time 
we have published it. 

1" Will those postmasters, who cannot put 
forth active efforts, be so kind as to have this 
prospectus posted un in some conspicuous place? 

P. S. There will be an index to each number 
and a general one at the end of the volume. 

The postage will be only 124 cents per year. 

WARREN ISHAM. 

Derroir, Nov. 10th, 1849. 


To our brethren of the Press.—We res- 
pectfully ask our brethren of the press in 
the country, to give our prospectus a few 
insertions. We should hope that the farm- 
ing communities around them would not be 
displeased with theni for Such an act. Our 
city Dailies have served it to their readers, 
most of whom feel little interest in such 
things, and our city Weeklies have given it 
to their readers in the country, end for this 
we tender them all our. grateftl acknowl- 
edgments. 








_ Supplementary.—One of our notes to 
Mr. Ward’s communication in our last, was 
omittee altogether, and another misplaced. 
In regard to the classification of chess, we 


jare strongly of the opinion, that it should be 


placed under the genus Triticum with 
wheat. .The reasons which sustain this 
opinion, we shall give hereafter. The V7- 
cia Craca of course applied to the speci- 
men of Vetch which he seni us for classi- 
fication. 





New Publications: 
Treatise on Zoology.—We have already 
commended to our readers Chambers’ Edu- 
cational Course, consisting of seven vol- 


umes on various important subjects, one of | —— 


which, Chemistry and Electricity, we more 
particularly noticed. We have been look- 


ing into. another of the series, on Zoology, 


and have been so much interested in it, 
that we want all our readers to possess it. 


The great excellence of this work is, that it 











the wonders of the entire animal kingdott ; 
on the earth, in the air, and in the waters 
of the earth. Buy it and read it: it will 
entertain and instruct, surprise and aston: 
ish you, and at the same time, enlarge your 
conceptions of the wisdom, goodness and 
powerof the. wonder-working God. It may 
be had at Markhams in this city. 


A# Louis A. Leland, Esq., of Colon, St. 
Joseph county, sent us a dollar at the com- 
mencement of the present volume, and or- 
dered the Farmer to be discontinued at the 
expiration of the time. He now writes 
again reminding us of his orders for a dis- 
continuance of the paper, but adds “dont 
you do it, for I cannot do without it.” Mr. 
L’s name is erroneously given in the list of 
Secretaries of the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, as “Lewis Leland.” The name of 
friend Williams, of Constantine has also 
been badly metamorphosed. It is J. R. 
instead of H. R. Williams. 


Location of the Normal " School.—The 
Normal School Board have decided in fae 
vor of locating it at Ypsilanti. They seem 
to think, hcwevet, that some further legis- 
lation will be necessary before it can go 
into operation, some defect having beeti 
discovered in the title to the lands appro- 
priated by the State to its use. 











Daily Tribune—A new Daily, from the 
office of the North Western Advocate, by 
Snow & Co., has made its appearance. It 
is a neat, handsome, sprightly sheet, mark- 
ed with ability—a penny paper, at three 
dollars a ‘year. 


“Daily Herald.—Siill another Daily has 
made its bow; the Herald; by Ingersoll & 
Young, also a penny paper, at three dollars 
per annum, a well got up, lively, and ably 
conducted sheet—neutral in politics. 

The Wisconsin Farmer.—The Wiscon- 
sin Farmer is holding on the even tenor of 





comprises in a single volume all the diffe- 
rent departments of Zoological science, 
which have usually been treated in some 
half a dozen separate volumes, embracing 
what is-ordinarily called, Mammalogy, Or-| Discontintartée.—The Detroit Daily Bul- 
nitholog,-, Herpetology, Ichthyology, Chon- |letin has annown¢ed its discontinuanee, and 
cology and Entomology, and yet, nothing |the transfer of its list of subscribers to thé 


its way through all obstacles, and establish- 
ed for itselfa character, of which that young 
and rising state has reason to be proud. 











Will send us fifteen or more new subscribers, in 


seems wanting to give a complete view of| Free Press. 
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ae ee {aR Me ae 
&z@™ The following interesting account| ished cost, may be equally well applied to! I have no means of knowing the anny 


of the productions of a section of our State,| the product of the maple, and so go to in- 
which is rapidly settling, but of which not|crease the profits and comports of the back- 
much is generally known, is from an old and} woodsman. The amount which might be 
valued correspondent of the Farmer, whose | manufactured in this county is very large, 
communications always contain something jand were its production more attended to, 
to interest and instruct. Do our readers} could not fail to become a profitable article 
remember our promise to make an effort of export. 

to get something out of some man to make; Another valuable product of the forests 
up for what was lost of his remarks on a/of Van Buren county, is pine. There are 
certain occasion ? ino extensive “ pine plains,” as are found 


For the Michigan Farmer. further north, but the pine trees are inter- 


Tour in Van — Co.—Its pro@ | mingled with the hard woods, and thus cir- 


Ma. Eprror:—Your request for a detail cumstanced pines are usually much larger 
of.all:the interesting things I met with du-| "4 of finer quality. This is the only coun- 
ring a recent journey through the northern | ty in the state, south of the base line, which 
part of Van Buren county, I have neither |Produces this timber in any considerable 
the leisure nor information to comply with |(uantity. Many tracts which I saw grow 
satisfactorily. Instead thereof, I will en-|from ten to fifty trees per acre, which, if 
deavor to give you some account of the ez- | they could be preserved from the wasteful, 
traordinary products of that portion of our | Outrageous and felonous practice of “ shin- 
State. gle lifting,’ would soon be worth to the 

Let me premise, then, that the portion of | Owners $5 atree. It is most unfortunate, 
the country north of Paw Paw river, be- boew: the remark is not confined to Van Bu- 
longs to the timbered region of our state, as "0 county, ) that so perverted a state of 
distinguished from the openings. But the | morals exists on this subject. It is quite 
timber has not the dense growth of that ‘bad enough that the axe of the settler 
around Detroit, possessing more nearly the [should be so ruthlessly and indiscriminately 
character of the “beach and maple land” |€xercised upon his own domain; but it is 
of the Eastern states, with a rolling surface [infinitely worse, that he should not respect 


and gravelly soils, abounding in springs and | |the rights of a neighbor, to those objects of 
streams. beauty and value which God has given him. 


The size and clearness of the pine timber, 


invitation of our friend, Judge Jay R. Mon-| afford a temptation to plunder, which has 
roe, to stop with him for the night. Judge) ‘been encouraged By loose ideas of property 
M. is a large farmer and land owner. He| rights, to an alarming ws 

was one of the judges, and also an exhibit-| Gangs of men resort to the pine woods, 
or.of some fine cattle at the late State Fair. and” a scene of devastation begins. The 
His farm lies within the timbered district ,Sovernment lands are stripped first, then 
alluded to. Here, among the good things| ‘tax titles’ become free plunder, and the 
of the table, I was sumptuously treated to| more daring do not stop short of any chance 
that luxury of the back woods, Maple Su-| that offers. On moonlight nights the robber 
gar and molasses. He has had the good jis especially busy. To deaden the sound of 
sense and taste to leave all the maple trees|the blow, an ox chain is wound tightly 
standing ; so that, scattered over the exten-|around, above thecut. A saw severs the 
sive clearings, they add beauty to the land- jonek into blocks, which are hauled out to 
scape, subserve a useful purpose for shade, ithe shanty, at a distance from the scene of 
with which every field should be supplied, | plunder, and there, with less need of cau- 
and afford, with little cost, one of the most| tion, “woven” up into shingles, 

necessary, agreeable and nutritious articles) Detection and punishment are extreme. 
of household use. This natural product is|ly difficult; for, besides that “neighbors” 
one of those luxuries that is enjoyed in/are averse to making complaint or telling 
greatest cheapness and perfection in the | tales of each other, proof, though sufficient- 
midst of the forest, whose dwellings we are ly circumstantial to convince an ordinary 
wont to consider as subjected only to a de-| mind, is not easily obtained direct enough 
privation of the comforts of life. A late|to serve the turn of justice, ( ?) especially 
chemical discovery in France, by which a| where members of a jury have sometimes 
third increase in the saccharine product from | reasons of thelr own to wink at trifling pec- 








Crossing the Paw Paw, I accepted the | 








the juice of the beet is obtained, at dimin- | adilloes. 
















a. Dee, | 


amount of shingles manufactured in 4, 
county, but if we suppose 100 men nef, 
fariously engaged in the business (a smqj 
computation) for 100 daysin the year, cy. 
ting 1000 shingles each, daily, the produg 
is 10,000,000 a year, which, at $1 50 per 
thousand, amounts to the value of $15,009 
This is exclusive of the number honestly cy, 
Shingles are delivered mostly at Paw Pay 
and Kalamazoo, and being a “cash article” 
in the want of currency equally redeem: 
ble, they serve ihe purpose of trade, anj 
are almost considered as “legal tender.” 

The evil effects, however, upon the true 
interests of the country, of this practice o 
plunder and connivance, so far outweighs 
any possible profit derived from it, that itis 
astonishing the evil should have been » 
long suffered, on the part of the better dis. 
posed citizens. Viewed in the light of their 
own interests solely, it is causing a wasteful 
destruction of a great future source of rev. 
enue, and is sadly corrupting the character 
of the population. 

The hemlock timber, which abounds in 
the northwestern part of the county, most- 
ly along streams, furnishes the source of 
another of the extraordinary products of the 
county. Three large tanneries are in op- 
eration upon S. Black River, employing at 
least 20 hands each. Those of Messrs, 
Knowles and Thomas, at Breedsville, and 
of Mr. Hannahs, lower down near its mouth. 
The latter erection is 200 feet. Jong... Hides 
are obtained chiefly from the southwestern 
counties of the State, in exchange for leath- 
er. Mr. Loomis also has a tannery on one 
of the tributaries of Black River. 


Thus, in addition, to the advantages of § 


a fertile soil, in whfth respect this part of 
the State yields to no other, it appears that 
this region abounds in other resources of 


present help to settlement, as well as of fu- B 


ture wealth. 

Nor are the peeple wanting in enterprise 
to turn these to the best account. A plank 
road is projected from the mouth of Black 
River, by way of Breedsville and Brush 
Creek, to the nearest station on the Cen- 
tral Railroad, which will afford a more ready 
outlet to products in that direction. Only 
the want of an improved harbor prevents 
pine and leather being articles of foreign 
export. A trifling appropriation by Con- 
gress would make the mouth South 
Black River one of the best harbors on 
Lake Michigan, and contribute freatly to 
the welfare of Van Buren and Allegan 
counties, and to the interests of our increas- 
ing lake commerce. H. 
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198 Principles of the Farmer. 
rom the Address of Hon. J. R. Williams 
before the Kalamazoo County Agricul- 
tural Society. 
Next in iniportance to the thrift of the 
farmer, is his policy and his principles as a 
business man. A farmer should avold debt. | 
Debt ruins the individual and impairs the 
prosperity of the State. Debt is a night- 
mare of anew conntry. It is the facility of 
creating debts, first by the population at 
home, next by the merchants abroad, that 
distresses, weighs down, paralyzes, and im- | 
poverishes us as acommunity. It is an all- 
) ing error’ among us, to be in debt 
one year in anticipation; to niortgage one 
ear's earnings in advance; to make prom- 
}ises to be fulfilled out of next harvest, not 
knowing whether that harvest will prove 
adequate to meet one-third of the obliga- 
tions-incurred. . I-know the traders are of- 
ten toblame: . They cater tothe tastes and 
tempt the fancies of a man’s family. They 
de¢eive by misrepresentations, that they 
may secure a note, and make use of com- 
y laws to enforce final payment.— 
Such: creditors are more to blame than the 
debtors. They deserve no sympathy for 
their losses. They deserve the aid of no 
compulsory process to aid them in mean- 
ness and injustice. But the error of run- 
ning into debt is an all pervading one, reach- 
ing all kinds of people. Even the farmer 
who.owns his hundreds of acres, seems to 
Beconie restive as soon as he finds himself 
free from debt, and craves and grasps at 
all the land that joins him. He creates a 
debt for new Jand—he creates debts for 
extra labor and teams used in its cultiva- 
tion, and year after year his staple crop is 
used up, in strnggles to extricate himself 
again from the heavy burden of business 
‘and debt. No village trader opens his new 
stock, but whole families flock, to vie with 
each other in getting the first selection of 
bonnets snd artificials, mouslain de laines 
‘and alpacas. In the village, the fashions 
“of the city are aped and caricatured. But 
‘debt: follows them all as surely as their 
‘shadows. It is an universal folly, of buying 
évery thing, because every thing can be 
ked. By necessity, even the most hon- 
“est and conscientious fail in their calcula- 
“tions of paying the trader. He fails to make 
his payments abroad, and is generally in 
_flebt one year in advance. How can it be 
_ otherwise, when the credits on his books 
_ extend to 12, 18, 24 months—an average 
* perhaps of eighteen months. But the blast- 
g, fatal result of the while policy is this. 
Buying on credit, the trader pays higher 
_ for his sand wares. He pays so ha- 
opal , year after year, and his customer 
~ foots the bill. The farming population thus 
“pay a constant penalty of 10 or 20 per cent, 
“a contribution levied wpon their industry 
“and toil; by the transporters, and the mer- 
‘chant class of great eastern cities, whose op- 
ulence and magnificence is, in part, the re- 
“salt of our follies. Where is the remedy ? 
It is in you; in you individually; in you 
“collectively. Blame not the trader that he 












‘tress, and eats up their substance. Let) ing and bartering. 
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snatches up all the currency and sends it|in which TI reside, one of the bést’ in the 
off. Blame him not for high prices:--Blame | State. 
him not for pressing his collections, but | A farmer should not be a trading iat. 
blame yourselves, for the suicidal folly that! If your horses, wagons or implements don’t 
enchains the community in debt and dis-/ suit, sell them, but don’t be always traffic- 
ot ice There is a kind of 
each and every individual forswear debt,! men around the country who jockey some, 
never buy till he has carned, and then with | cheat some, and work a little. One ina 
the cash buy 1 0 or 20 per cent cheaper. | hundred succeeds, the others fail in their 
he trader will buy as much cheaper. A regular. schemer, take his 
Debt costs high. It costs time, it costs;0Wn word for it, makes money at every 
money, It costs anxiety. Tt sometimes costs | Wa le, and grows poor every year by it.— 
self-respect. It costs to be in debt, even! Take twenty regular sharks, and let them 
when payment is made at maturity. Tt}Spend all their time for a year and save 
ecsts cruelly when payment is made under | 3300 each on their trades, each has lost 
compulsion of the law. ‘To be a good far- | 300 days’ work, and the community has 
mer aman should be independent. By in |lost, the State is poorer by 6000 days’ 
dependent I do not mean that a man should 'work: yet they all made money. I know 
be a pig; that men should mistake bad} man who once boasted ‘o me that his 
manners for independence, or should for- | tact, year in and year out, was worth $2,50 
get to be civil, courteous, and well bred to) Per day. That forcibly reminded me that 
each other. I meau, he should be able to |the 32,50 must come wrongfully out of 
look every man in the eye, should be inde- somebody. ; If any of you have neighbors, 
pendent of expedients and deceptions. In} whose tact is worth half that sum, I advise 
order to be thusindependent a man should | You to puta lock upon your granary. 
be free froni debt. Debt makes fearful in-| his brings me to the consideration that a 
roads on the morals and welfare of the|™man should stick to his trade. What a 
State. How many a man starting in life man fits himself for that let him follow.— 
with high hopes and honorable ambition, |If he don’t succeed where he has experi- 
has year after year gained new reputation | ence, he certainly cannot succeed where he 
for integrity, honesty and energy, but after} has no knowledge. Don’t cease to be a 
he has become involved in debt, lost gradu- | good farmer for the felicity of being a bank 
ally his character and fair fame, by tricke-|TUPt merchant, a quack doctor or a petti- 
ry, subterfuges and perhaps frauds, which fogging lawyer. The best blacksmith is re- 
he would but yesterday have abhorred.— 'spected and wields an influence in the world 


and in his way is a teacher and a creator, 
Leave speculation, leave notes of hand, | 


|while a poor lawyer, or poor physician - 
leave buying and selling, leave debt and) vitted st ote A saat psa 
trade to the trader and the miller, to such Fatanbes’ 

of us as have been guilty of the fatal folly} * 
of embarking on the troubled sea. There | 
are necessary exchanges to be made, nec-| But all is of no avail, unless the farm is 
essary funds to be raised for the purchase |carried on with rigid economy—economy 
of crops, and until a surplus of domestic!in doors, economy out of doors. There are 
wealth is accumulated, we must procure | certain signs, certain ear-marks by which a 
these means from abroad, and become re- | farmer’s thrift may be judged and his ered- 
sponsible as debtors. This is a necessity it tested. It is a bad sign to see him take 
that must be met. Don’t envy the trader. | his team from the plough and harness i¢ up 
Traders as a whole class don’t get wealthy | to run after the new goods in the village, 
as fast as farmers. Let forty young men |or traveling mountebanks. It is a bad sign 
at twenty-one become traders, and forty|to see a farmer smoking on a counter in 
more become farmers. At the age of fif-| the village, while his wife is splitting wood 
ty, one quarter of the farmers can buy the |in a snow-storm, athome. It is a bad sign 
traders all up. My impression without in-|to see the woman of the house waste all 
quiring is, that take the whole traders of|the ashes and soap grease, and buy hard 
this county, from its first settlement, and | soap at the stores. It is a bad sign to see 
their aggregate property would not more/a man’s harness tied up with ropes. It is 
than pay their aggregate debts. know |a bad sign to see a man shut up his flock 
there are exceptions, but one swallow does} of sheep without water. It is a bad sign 
not make a summer. ‘Take half a town-| for a woman to carry butter to market, one 
ship of farmers anywhere, and see if their | half buttermilk, the other half salt. It is 
aggregate property will not pay their ag-|a bad sign to run up a bill at the grocer’s 
gregate debt. You will find that as a com-/for dried apples, codfish and mackerel, and 
munity, they have gone steadily along, al-| everything a diseased appetite craves, It 
though encumbered with debt and sickness, | is a bad sign to send a boy with corn and a 
and have quietly doubled or quadrupled! jug to the distillery, to buy whiskey for 
the value of their farms, while successive | pickles, especially after cucumber time is 
crops of traders in each village, have be-|past. Jt isa bad sign tosee a farmer feed 
come bankrupt or abandoned their business} his hogs, sheep and cattle in the public 
as hopeless. I mean nothing personal. If) high-way, thus infringing upon the public 
not true in this country, it is true asa gene-/ rights with a nuisance, when he might be 
ral law. It is certainly true in the county | greatly fertilizing his own fields. 








| calculations. 


** Act well your part, there ail the honor lies." 
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ina Soils. 
Mr Epitor:—Some time ago, I read in 
your first September number, an article en- 
titled “ Analysis of Soils, dc.” I noticed 
in the article an inquiry instituted by the 
writer relative to the manner of analyzing 
soils, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
elements need be added to the soil of any 
particular field to prerere it in the best 
manner for the production of any desired 
crop. 
As to the manner in which analyses of 
soils are performed, I am practically unac- 
quainted. Ihave, however, paid some at- 
tention to the study of agricultural chemis- 
try, sufficient to convince me that a com- 
plete analysis can be performed only by a 
person who, by much study and practice, 
has prepared himself for this particular bu- 
siness. Very incomplete analyses can be 
performed by any farmer who feels dispo- 
sed to take the requisite time and pains: 
for instance, he can ascertain with approxi- 
mate accuracy, the proportionate amount of 
sand, clay and lime in the soil of any one 
of his fields. To do this, he would first 
put the soil in hot water, to soften the clay: 
then he would sift the soil, by which pro- 
cess the sand would be separated from the 
clay and lime, these two prs through 
the sieve, leaving the sand behind. The 
sand should then be dried, and its weight 
ascertained. If, now, he treat that portion 
of the soil which passed through the sieve 
with muriatic (hydrochloric) acid, the acid 
will unite with the lime, dissolving it; the 
solution can then readily be separated from 
the remaining clay. After the separation, 
the solution should be evaporated to dry- 
ness, and then weighed. Finally, the re- 
maining clay should now be dried, and its 
weight ascertained. Now, by comparing 
these obtained weights, he would ascertain 
with tolerable accuracy, the proportionate 
amount of each of these ingredients of the 
soil. 


The farmer can also ascertain the nature 
of his soil, to some extent, by mere inspec- 
tion: thus he can generally ascertain, rea- 
dily, whether the soil be naturally sandy or 
clayey, or whether there be much tron 

resent, a trace of which is always found 
in fertile soils. If his land be rocky, or in 
the immediate vicinity of rocks, he can 
ascertain its nature more accurately by 
learning the chemical constituents of these 
rocks; since they, by their disintegrations, 
are constantly changing into soil. Fortu- 
nately for the farmer, the chemical consti- 
tuents of nearly all the various crops which 
he raises, have been carefully ascertained 
and recorded. These analyses he can rea- 
dily consult by obtaining books which con- 
tain them: but he cannot procure accurate 
and complete analyses of his soil without 
employing the services of the chemist, and 
without, of course, incurring considerable 
expense. The necessary outlay prevents 
most farmers from obtaining the assistance 
of the chemist, although they may feel con- 
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from his investigations would by no means 
be inconsiderable. 


It should, however, be remembered, that 
the analyses, which the farmer may obtain 
from the chemist, will be of comparatively 
little use to him, after the expiration of a 
few years, unless he takes notice of the 
quantity and nature of the manure which 
he, from time to time, adds, as well as of 
the nature and amount of each year’s pro- 
duce; for the addition of fertilizers to the 
soil, and the removal of a portion of its in- 
gredients, will have a tendency to change 
its nature to a greater or less extent. 

At the present time, farmers are exten 

sively engaged in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial manures, or, as they are often termed 
compost heaps. In forming these heaps, is 
it not important that sone regard should be 
had to the wants of the soil to which this 
manure is to be applied, as well as to the 
nature of the crop which is to be raised ?— 
Also, in the application of such fertiizers as 
lime, plaster, &c., which are composed of 
only a few elements, would it not be well 
for us to consult the wants both of the soil 
and the crop? Is not the farmer.often 
greatly disappointed and astonished that 
the fertilizer which he hasadded so copious- 
ly to the soil, does not apparently increase 
his harvest ? 
I have been forcibly reminded of the 
importance to the farmer of information on 
these points, by several experiments which 
have fallen under my observation during 
the present season. I will mention one of 
these. 


A farmer in this town, purchased a large 
quantity of unclarified Glauber’s salts, (sul- 
phate of soda,) which he sowed, copiously, 
on two fields apparently very similar in their 
nature. On the one field he raised oats; 
on the other, Indian corn. His crop of corn 
was quite largé, being upwards of sixty 
bushels to the acre. His crop of oats, on 
the contrary, was unusually small. He 
was astonished at this result, and very nat- 
urally did not know how to account for it. 
Now, if he should come into possession of 
analyses of these two fields, and also of the 
oat and maize, could he not then, by a lit- 
tle study, obtain some light as to the cause 
of this result? Or, if he had obtained 
these analyses, before sowing the salts, is it 
not probable that he would have added 
some more needed fertilizer, at least, to the 
oat field? Or, if he should compare the 
analysis of the maize with that of the oat, 
would he not find a much greater amount 
of soda in the former than in the latter? 
and could he not very reasonably infer that 
the salts which he added would benefit the 
corn much more than the oat crop? But, 
Mr. Editor, I will not extend my remarks 
further. My only object in making them 
is to draw the attention of others to this 
important subject. How far I have suc- 
ceeded jn accomplishing my object remains 
to be proved —New England: Farmer. 
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The Value of Land Regulatea by 
its Fertility. 
Tue Trux Secarr or Proz:tasre Farming 

Ep. O. Cutt.—I believe it is generally 
admitted that our best lands could be kept 
from deteriorating by the same course ¢f 
farming that would prevent our thin ang 
worn out soils from becoming poorer. And 
the same rotation of clover and and plowed 
crops, that would increase the productive. 
ness of a poor soil, would. in an equal, if 
not in a greater ratio, increase the produc. 
tiveness of the more fertile; provided the 
manure made by the produce of each was 
constantiy returned to the land. 

There is no doubt a limit to this increase 

of fertility, by any course of cultivation, va. 
rying in different soils; but where that 
limit may be [ have no means of ascertain. 
ing. But from the observations I have 
been able to make, I am persuaded that on 
the soil of this part of the State, proper cul- 
tivation would raise the productive power 
of the land to above one hundred bushels 
of corn tothe acre. The degree of fertility 
possessed by any soil may therefore be con- 
sidered in some degree a permanent prop- 
erty of such soil, liable indeed, in every 
case, to be increased by proper care, or to 
be still further exhausted by improvident 
culture, or other improper management. 
I have often thought that farmers were 
not aware how the value of their land was 
regulated by its productiveness. \ I do not 
mean its value in the market, but its value 
to the owner. In order more fully to ex- 
plain my meaning, we will take the number 
of bushels of corn an acre of land will pro- 
duce, as the standard of its fertility. The 
cost of cultivating an acre is about the same, 
whether it produce twenty or eighty bush- 
els. The fodder will pay for husking the 
one as well as the other. There will be 
more manure to be returned to the produc- 
tive field than to the unproductive one, and 
the cost of cribbing and preparing the large 
crop for market will be about 3.cents on 
the bushel over the produce of. the small 
one—four cents per bushel will fully cover 
all extra expenses. In this section of the 
country, where labor is worth about fifty 
cents a day, (without board,) the cost of 
raising and preparing for market an acre of 
corn producing twenty bushels, is. about 
five dollars, varying a little with the condi- 
tion of the Jand, the season, dc. 

The amount produced in Ohio is usually 
between twenty and eighty bushels—de- 
pending on the fertility of the land; not 
many fields producing more than eighty 
bushels without extra labor, and not many 
but will produce twenty, if five dollars’ 
worth of labor is expended. 

Now let us see if we can estimate the 
value of an acre of land of different degrees 
of piokay. 

An acre of corn producing 20 bushels, at . 





L. G. LOWE. 
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25 cents per bushel, $5 00 
Cost of cultivation as above, __ § 00 
Value of the landto theowner. © © 0 00 
An acre producing 30 bushels, at 25c., $7 


Coat of cultivation $5—4 cents per bush- 
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40 cents, 
land to the owner, 


the interest at 6 per cent. on $35 00. 
hw sere producing 50 bushels me ag $12 50 
sitivation $4—4 cents per bushel 30 


" bushels, $1 20, 


$2 10 


6 20 


Yul e of the land to the owner, $6 30 
Orthe interest of $105 at 6 per cent. 
An acre of land producing 80 bushels, 

_ at 25c., 20 00 
Cultivation $5—4 cents per bushel on 
Value of the land to the owner, $12 60 


Or the interest of $210 at 6 per cent. 


Or one acre of land that will yield eighty 
bushels of corn is worth as much as six 
acres yielding 30 bushels per acre. Or a 
farm of 20 acres, yielding 80 bushels per 
acre, iseworth as much as a farm of 120 
acres, yielding 30 bushels per acre. Or a 
farmer can afford to pay $35 for a perma- 


‘nent improvement in an acre of land equal 


tothe production of 10 bushels of corn an- 
nually. 

‘But it will. be said that Indian corn re- 
quires a richer soil than any other grain, 
and will constantly pay a heavier per cent- 
age for very productive land. 

Let us see. ‘I'he ordinsry cost of culti- 
vating an acre of land in wheat, harvesting 
the crop, say 54 bushels per acre, including 
seed, is about $4; and of oats, say 174 
bushels, is about $3 50, allowing the straw 
of each to pay for threshing. Counting 
the wheat at 75 and the oats at 20 cents 
per bushel, these two crops would just be 
equal to 20 bushels of corn, at 25 cents per 
bushel; each crop would just pay for culti- 
vation, giving no profit for the land. 


Thirty bushels of corn, eight and two- 
thirds of wheat, and thirty of oats, will give 
$2 10 profii—charging $4 40 for cultiva- 
ting the wheat, and $3 90 for oats. Fifty 
bushels of corn, 154 of wheat, and 55 of 
oats, will give $6 30 profit for the 
land—charging $5 20 for cultivating the 
wheat, and $4 70 for the oats. And eigh- 
ty bushels of corn, 254 of wheat, or 92 of 
oats, would give $12 60 profit for the land. 
In this county, an acre of land that would 
yield 20 bushels of corn, would yield about 
54 bushels of wheat, and probably a little 
more than 174 of oats. One that would 
yield 30 of corn, would produce about nine 
of wheat in a good season, and 32 of oats; 
and an acre that would yield 50 of corn 
would produce about 16 of wheat and 45 
of oats; and one that would yield 80 of 
corn would produce from 25 to 30 of wheat, 
but would be unsuitable for oats, and I be- 
licve that for meadow the comparison would 
hald equally well. 

Mr, Bateham, do not figures sometimes 
lie’? “Is it indeed true that one acre of good 
land is worth as much as six acres of or- 
dinary quality? or is this only book farm- 
produci different result than 





if the . operation h en performed by the 
plow, instead of the pencil? a 
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I wish you or some of your able corres- 
pondents would inform us whether these 
calculations can be depended wpon in actu- 
al practice. If fertilizing our farms is even 
half as profitable as here represented, there 
are few farmers in Ohio who can be at any 
loss for an opportunity so to invest their 
surplus capital as to produce from 50 to 100 
per cent. L. H. 

Bartlett, Washington Co., O., Oct., 1849. 
— Ohio Cultivator. 

Van Buren Co. Cattle-—The county of 
Van Buren is destined to be one of the 
best grazing and stock raising counties in 
Michigan, if not the very best. In 1833 
the first road was laid out within its bor- 
ders, the old territorial road from Detroit 
to St. Joseph, and the county, though 
sparsely settled, is taking rank amongst the 
first of her older sisters for the production 
of splendid cattle. The first drove of fat 
cattle, the produce of this county, was sold 
in the New York market last year, at re- 
munerative prices, and this season, the trade 
has commenced in earnest. In October 
last, Mr. A. Dolph, of Massachusetts and 
N. Mears, of Paw Paw, drove off 112 cat- 
tle valued at $2,000; and the 5th of No- 
vember, present, Nathan Mears, Esq. who 
for several years, has been one of the most 
enterprising and most respected citizens of 
that county, started for Rochester N. York, 
with a drove of 164 fat cattle and six hor- 
ses, valued at $3,000. The raising of cat- 
tle is 20 per cent better in Michigan than 
the raising of wheat. Why do not more of 
our farmers, especially those owning grass 
farms go into the business—Xalamazoo 


News. 


Timber Farms—How often have we 
heard mechanics who had worked their 
tiresome lives almost away, sigh for rest, 
and enduring competence:—and as often 
have we advised them to the pursuit of Ag- 
riculture. But say they, we have been 
raised to trades, and will fail on a farm. 
We reply, that it is not so. Tliere is no 
such thing as fail on a farm. Two years 
ago, Richard Gurnsey, a waggon maker, 
having purchased of us 160 acres of tim- 
bered land, four miles South of Paw Paw, 
in Van Buren Co., entered upon it with his 
family. His health was poor, and the first 
year, he accomplished nothing of conse- 
quence. Being some three miles from a 
neighbor, at that time, we of the village or 
city, would naturally come to a conclusion 
that, the woodsman tired of the solitude, 
would desire to return to his trade, and his 
family into society, by all so endearing. 
Far different was it withthem. There was 
life in the sound of the axe—and music sol- 
emn and reverential from the forest. They 
enjoyed their new home, as thousands be- 
fore them, had loved and admired rural 
life. ; 

In tke fall of 1848 Mr. Gurnseys’ health 
improved, and with little or no help, he 
felled the forest, logged and cleared up 8 
or ten acres of heavy timbered land; put 











the next, (last) spring he put the balance 
of his land into corn, pumpkins, and squashes 
and a patch of buck-wheat. We were out 
to see him, this week, and never saw more 
thrift, a handsomer begining, a better pro- 
duction of crops or a happier family. With 
cows, hogs, chickens, and all those apenda- 
ges that create independence.—Aalamazoo 
News. 








Cast Iron dirt scrapers, or Ox Shovels. 
—This is found to be far superior to any 
thing of the kind for the purpose of road 
making, levelling hills, tilling hollows, dig- 


ging wide, deep ditches and cellars, and are 





Grindstones.—These are now generally 
hung on friction ‘rollers, and are moved 
with a treadle, so that the person grinding, 
can turn his own stone without assistance. 
The friction rollers render the movement of 


the stone very easy. 


To keep a Stove as bright as a Coach- 
body, by teo applications a year.—Make a 
weak alum water, and mix your “ British 
Lustre” with it, perhaps two teaspoons to 
a gill of alum-water: let the stove be cold, 
brush it with the mixture, then take a dry 
brush and dry lustre, and rub the stove 
‘till it is perfectly dry. _ Should any part, 
before polishing, become so dry as to look 
gray, moisten it with a wet brush, and pro- 
ceed as before. 





Energy —Those who read human nature 
aright will discover that many a noble spirit 
carries enterprize as the “flint carrses fire;” 
that charadter is more frequently indebted 
to accident or circumstance for development 








in one and a half acres of wheat, and in 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Notes by the Way.—No. 46. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Nurseries and Gardens about Detroit.— 


We have, in our rembles during the last 
few days, visited several of these, and in 
every instance, have come away profited 
by the lessons we have learned. 

» About a mile and a half below the city 
is the flourishing nursery of Hubbard and 
Davis, which is an off-shoot from their well 
known establishment in Troy, Oakland 
county. Here we found friend Davis bus- 


ily engaged with his trees, and a fine lot of 


them they have too, of ail sorts and sizes 
usually found in a well stocked nursery. 
And what struck us very agreeably at the 
first glance was that their grounds were 
clean of weeds and grass. 
‘Budding.—Observing a fine lot of peach 
trees, yery thrifty in their appearance, we 
asked Mr. D. if they had been budded; to 
which he replied, that they had, but a por- 


tion of them were budded so late, that the 


winter destroyed the germ. He said the 
buds which were put in before he went to 
the Fair at Buffalo, last fall, did well, while 
those which were inserted after he returned 
mostly perished. And it is equally fatal to 
them to be inserted so early that they de- 
velope their Jeaves in the fall. In ordinary 
seasons he thinks the latter part of Septem- 
ber about the time for budding the peach. 

Quince trees—Observing some very 


_ thrifty quince trees upon dry, sandy soil, 


we asked him if he thought such a soil as 


»well adapted to the quince as a heavier and 


moister soil, to which he replied in the af- 
firmative. He observed, that no finer 
quinces were to be found, than those raised 
in the orchard of the late Charles Hastings, 
his quinces always taking the premiums at 
the Fairs, and his trees were upon a high, 
dry, gravelly soil. 
Transplanting.—Speaking of transplant- 


wing, Mr. D. remarked, that the hardier kinds 


of trees, as the apple tree, for instance, 


~ should be transplanted in the fall, but that 


the more tender kinds, as the peach, apri- 
cot, *&e., should be transplanted in the 
spring. He said further, that regard should 
be had to the character of the soil. Trees 
transplanted into a heavy, clay soil, in the 


_ fail, would be very likely to die, while in a 
“Tight, sandy, or gravelly soil, they would 
five and do well. 


The reason we suppose, 
is, that in a heavy clay soil, the stagnant 
water is retained, which freezes around the 
roots. Indeed the earth which is returned 
to the hole, being loose and porous, the wa- 
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ter oozes in from its sides, and fills it up to 
the surface, so that the roots are often im- 
bedded in solid ice, 

We remarked, that if trees transplanted 
‘in the fall, survived the winter, they would 
make a much larger growth the next sea- 
son, than trees transplanted in the spring, 
to which he assented, and added, that it 
was his belief, that the roots grew in win- 
ter when the ground was unfrozen about 
them. 

Mr. Adair’s nursery and green house.— 
About a mile and a half up the river, is the 
nursery of Mr. Adair, to which place he 
has transfered it from the Michigan Gar- 
den, the past season. And his new grounds 
exhibit marks of industry, skill, and taste- 
ful design, beyond what we expected to 
see in so short a time. ; 

His green house-—Mr. A. has the most 
spacious and well stocked green house we 
have seen in these parts. It contains 2500 
pots, and of course he must have a great 
many very beautiful flowers. He has 200 
varieties of the rose, 70 of which are per- 
petual, or ever-blooming; and from 40 to 
50 varieties of the geranium, and other 
flowers in proportion. 

Speaking of the degree of heat neces- 
sary to be kept up, he said, that he was 
not very particular, that plants would not 
suffer if it was near the freezing point, and 
from that it might be raised to 40 degrees 
or more, but that different plants required 
different degrees of heat. We asked him 
if they did not require more or less heat 
according to the climate where they orig- 
inated, He said it was so; the rose for in- 
stance, doing well in a low temperature, 
while the cactus required a much higher. 

Culture of the pear tree —Observing 
upon his premises, two or three of those 
old pear trees, which stand in solemn ma- 
jesty along the banks of the Detroit river, 
as mementos of a former age, as full of life 
and energy, as secure from unfavorable 
contingencies, as thehardiest trees of the 
forest, he was lead to speak of the culture 
of that valuable fruit tree. He said, that 
while it was found difficult of cultivation, 
from the blight to which it was subject, in 
other parts, both at the East and at the 
West, it was as easily raised here as the 
apple tree, and the only difficulty hitherto, 
had been in obtaining stocks into which to 
engraft it. But that difficulty he thought 
would not exist in future. 

His aursery.—Mr. A. has a well select- 
ed assortment of fruit trees of every de- 
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present a very thrifty, vigorous, and heajj}. 
ful appearance, 

Sweet potatoes.—Judge Chipman, y 
whose gardening operations we have gy, 
ken on a former occasion, and whose play 
is located a little above Mr. Adiair’s, p, 
marked to us, that he had raised about tw 
barrels of very fine sweet potatoes this sea, 
son, all of which he designs to plant ney 
year. A little further on, we learned thy 
two men from Indiana, had come on lay, 
spring with seed, with the intention o 
embarking largely in the sweet potatoe cul, 
ture, but that for some reason or other, 
they were enabled to put in only a small 
patch, but that it did well, and they real. 
ized about two hundred dollars from it 
We should not think from the appearanee, 
that there was more than a quarter of an 
acre. Some very fine sweet potatoes were 
exhiblted at our State Fair from Living. 
ston Co. 

But the great difficulty in this climate 
has hitherto been, in preserving them thro’ 
the winter. Itis said, however, that by 
packing them in sand from which the mois. 
ture has all been dried out, and having 
them not more than six inches deep, and 
ac*essible to air in the cellar, (arranged on 
shelves) they can be preserved. We hope 
the experiment will prove successful. 

Mr. Elbert’s Residence and Grounds.—. 
A little further on is the pleasant situation 
of Mr. Elbert, late forwarding merchant in 
this city. He has quite a tasty residence, 
perched upon the bluffofa ravine, the side 
of which has been graded into steps, sloping 
steeply from the house, which are devoted 
to garden purposes. The situation of Mr, 
E.’s grounds is such, that they admit of 
great improvement, and when he has per- 
fected his designs, it will be a delightful 
spot. 

Okra.—Mr. E. has a bed of Okra, a veg- 
eteble in great estimation at the South, but 
which we did not suppose would grow in 
Michigan. He says, however, that it ma- 
tures well, and he expressed his regret that 
he did not exhibit some of the fruit at the 
State Fair. The following account of this 
delicious vegetable, and the method of ma:- 
king the okra or gumbo soup, we abridge, 
for the information of our readers, from 
Johnson’s “ Farmer’s Encyclopedia,” and 
in so doing, we shall crowd out of this num- 
ber some other things we picked up a little 
further along. ‘ 


“ Okra (hibiscus esculentis.) This plant 
is cultivated extensively in the West Indies, 








scription, suitable for cultivation, and they 


from whence it has been introduced inte 
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te Dated Staten The pods are gathered 
“and used in soups. They form’an 
important ingredient in the celebrated Gum- 
bo soup of New Orleans and other south- 
ern | places.” ~The pods are filled with seeds 
and a macilage of a bland and highly natri- 
tious quality. Hence the okra is frequent- 
ly recommended to persons afflicted with 
dysentery ‘and other bowel complaints, ei- 
ther ‘eaten boiled or made into soup.— 
When “buttered and spiced, they afford a 
rich dish, and with vinegar, they make a 
| pickle. The plant comes to maturity 
in the Middle States, and the pods are 
abundant in the Philadelphia market— 
Those who become once accustomed to 
this wholeseme vegetable, contract a fond- 
ness for its peculiar flavor.. 


PR Te 


In Lontsians and other Soathern States, 
-a dinner is scarcely considered complete 
without okra cooked in some way or other, 
and the poor consider it one of their great- 
est, blessings. Mr. Legare, editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist, has furnished the 
following recipe for making okra soup, after 
the celebrated method pursued in Charles- 
ton. The pods, he says, are of proper size 
when two or three inches long, but may be 
used as long as they remain tender. If fit 
for use, they will snap asunder at the ends, 
but if too old and woody, they must be re- 







jected. One peck of the tender pods are 
to be cut,.crosswise into very thin slices, 
not,exceeding one eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. . To this quantity add about one-third 
of a peck of tomatoes, previously peeled and 
eufpinto pieces. The proportion of toma- 
oes may be varied to suit the taste. A 
coarse, piece of beef (a shin is generally 
-made.use.of) is placed in a pot or digester 
with about 24 gallons of water, and a very 
‘small quantity of salt. Thisis permitted to 
boil a few minutes, when the skum is taken 
off, and the okra and tomatoes thrown in. 
» With, these ingredients in the proportions 
"mentioned, the soup made is remarkably 
fine. Still, some think it improved by ad- 
ditions of green corn, Lima beans, &c. The 
_Most.essential thing to be attended to is the 
yy and the excellence of the soup de- 
s almost entirely on this being done 
faithfully. For if it be not boiled enough, 
wever well the ingredients may hare 
v been, selected and proportioned, the soup 
_omill be very inferior, and give but little idea 
» of the _ delightful flavor it possesses when 
‘well done. A properly constructed diges- 
ter is decidedly the best vessel for beiling 
is an. other our in. Bab. where such 
@beoghests. 


-| ficult. 
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a utensil is not at hand, an earthenware 


this time those first grafted, will have reach- 


pot should be preferred ; but on no account) ed the point where the last are inserted, 


make use of an iron one, as it would turn! 


jand the tree will have a beautifully formed 


the whole soup perfectly black, instead of | top. 


the proper color, nam¢ ly, green, colored with | 


the rich yellow of tomatoes. The time usu- 
ally required for boilihg okra soup is about 
5 hours, during which it should be ocea- 
sionly stirred, and the ingredients mashed. 
When taken off, the original quantity will 
be reduced to about one half, and the meat 
“done to rags;” the whole forming a ho- 
mogeneus mass, of the consistence of thick 
porridge.” 

Large Pear —We have received from 
Edward Delamater, Esq. of Columbia, 
Jackson Co. a huge pear, with a request 


for information in regard to its name. It 
is the Pound, or Winter Belle Pear. Down- 


ing says it sometimes weighs two pounds, | > 


and is valued principally for cooking and 
preserving. 

By the way, will Mr. D. procure an affi- 
davit to the facts of which he speaks? 





Apples.—We have received from Chas. 
Betts, Esq., of Burr Oak, St. Joseph Co., 
a box of excellent apples, of only one of 
which, an Esopus Spitszenberg, he knows 
the name. Some of them are ina state of 
decay, which renders their classification dif- 
Only two of them appear to be de- 
scribed by Downing, and those not very 
distinctly. It will do, however, 
No. 3, Jonathan, and No. 5, the Autumn 
Swaar, according to his description. Sev- 
eral of the others have a good flavor, and 
deserve a good name. 





Grafting Large Trees. 

I have learned in some egricultural pa- 
per, a good mode of grafting large apple 
trees. 

It is held by all intelligent cultivators, 
that about one-third, I think, of the top, or 


ot more than one-third should be taken off 


in one year. 
The plan was this: 
and cut them at equal distances on all sides, 
and as far from the trunk as may be con- 
venient and graft the first year. In this 
way about one-third of the top can be re- 
moved, and the new shoots from the grafts 
will take an upright course. The next year 
the circle af branches above are to be taken 
and cut off nearer the trunk than those be- 
low. This will make room for the growth 
of the first circle of grafts. Next year the 
whole top is to be taken, which will be 
mostly the central, upright branches. By 


to call]* 


take the lower limbs! 











Cuas, Berrs, 


Burr Oak, Noy. 1849, 


Tron for apple trees.—A_ correspondent 
of the Albany C ultivator, writing from 
Fredericksburg, Va. says, “a friend,, who 
has a large orchard of ‘Raule’s Janette ap- 
ple,’ has ten trees, upon one corner of the 
orchard, which always produce fruit a third 
larger, and flavor so much superior, that it 
was supposed, by all who saw and ate the 
apple, that they were a superior variety of 
the Janette. This spring I examined the 
soil, and found that a vein of iron ore 
passed just under the ten trees, so near the 
surface that it had been plowed and worked 
up with the top soil. A variety of the 
large blue plum, growing upon the same 
eround, is also very fine; while grafts taken 
from the same plum-trees, and worked upon 
stocks grown on different soil, prove worth- 


se 99 
Jess, 





Improvement of Apples fromthe Crab 
Apple—It has been stated by some wri- 
ters, and generally believed, that our im- 
mense variety of apples all originated from 
the crab apple. A paragraph i in the last 
American Farmer, quoted from the Ala- 
bama Planter, corroborates this statement 
as follows:—“ Our friend, James Magoffin, 
Esq., of St. Stephens, has for a series of 
years bestowed considerable attention upon 
the apple, and among the many fine sorts 
he now cultivates, has obtained, by succes- 
sive plantings of the seed of the native 
crab apple, one of the best fall and winter 
apples in the Union.” 

From this fact we may learn the good 
results of experimenting with fruits in or- 
der to improve their qualities. If a man 
could live long enough to pursue these re- 
searches, he would find astonishing results 
from his experiments. Van Meres, Knight 
and some others, were successful during 
their day, in improving and procuring new 
fruits from poor and apparently worthles: 
parents.— Maine Jarmer, 





Camomile.—A few roots of this plan 

should have a place in every garden, Not 
only are its medical qualities highly valua- 
ble, but its presence among vegetables is 
supposed to be an AXgis of protection 
against many diseases to which they are 
subje et. It should be translated into warm 
and rich soil, early in the spring, and be as- 
sisted, during its early developement, by 
copious manuring and frequent pressure.— 
When_ plants, late in the season, exhibit 
symptoms of decay or general debility, the 
planting of a small root ‘of camomile in their 
vicinage is frequently the most speedy and 
efficacious remedy that can be applied.— 
The odor, or aroma, diffused by this plant, 
is also known to be highly repellent to ma» 
ny kinds of aligerous insects 
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To our Subscribers in Arrears.—Our 
subscribers who are in arrears, are respect- 
fully hereby notified, that their subscrip- 
tions must be paid between this and the 
first of January. We have been very pa- 
* tient, and waited a long time. 

No Time to be Last. 

We hope all who take an interest in ex- 
_ tending the cirrulation of the Farmer, will 

feel the importance of entering upon the 
business of getting names without delay. 
We have sometimes been surprised to lcarn 
how many there are among us, who scarce- 
ly know that there is such a paper pub- 
lished, at the same time, that is known to 
@ greater or less extent, to the extremest 
. parts of the Union, and even upon the oth- 
er side of the Atlantic. We know of in- 

telligent men, who, as agents for Eastern 
Agricultural papers, have taken their hors- 
es and rode day after day, to procure names 
for them, but who have.never yet seen the 
Michigan Farmer, at laest, not in our day- 
Is there no way to enlighten these people ? 
We hope and trust that those who profess 
to appreciate our efforts to give them a pa- 
per suited to the wants and necessities of 
the country, and who feel the importance 
‘of sustaining a publication of this kind in 
our State, will bestir themselves this year 
betimes, and to good purpose, in its behalf. 
The paper has been greatly commended by 
the best judges in our State, and in diffe- 
rent and widely distant parts of the Uni- 
ted States, but we bave not begun to make 
such a paper as we could make, and should. 
make, and would make, if we had the pat- 
rénagé which we might have, and ought to 
have, and must have, and wit! have, if we 
have any. 

~ B@r We want all new names for the next 
volume sent in as soon as possible. 








The Wheat Crop.—We fear that the 
long continuance of almost unprecedented 
fine weather this fall, will have an unpro- 
pitious effect upon the wheat crop. Had 
our farmers sown their wheat this year as 
late as they did last year, and last year as 
early as they did this year, they would have 
bit the mark. Here is another cause of 
the: a uncertainties of the wheat 
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ed that he scarcely knew a farmer in the 
county where he resided, (Ashtabula, we 
think) who was not in what might be call- 
ed good circumstances, and most of them 
might be called independent, having their 
farms cleared and under a good state of 
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Notes by the Way; No.—45. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Chesnnts.—-Since the first appearance of 
Jack Frost this fall, the little urchins in the 
neighborhood of the Wayne depot, never 
fail to stand ready to board the cars, when- 
ever they arrive, with their baskets of ches- 
nuts. Upon inquiry, we were informed 
that there is a fine chesnut grove half a 
mile to the north of the depot, and we know 
of one or two others in the State, and that 
is all. And why has there been no appro- 
priate effort made to cultivate this valuable 
tree among us? No tree furnishes s0 
good rail timber—so easy to split, or longer 
toendure,and few trees are of quicker growth. 
And it is a noble tree, lifting itself up on 
high, the pride of the forest, and in the 
open field sending out its broad branches, 
it stands in lonely magnificence, setting at 
defiance the tempest and the storm, and is 
alike valued for its beauty, its shade, and its 

fruit. 

But it is said it cannot be cultivated in 
Michigan. Pshaw ! So, too, it was said 
by our farmers generally, a dozen years ago, 
that clover would not grow in Michigan; 
but it does grow, notwithstanding, in every 
nook and corner of the State, and that too 
as luxuriant asin any other part of the 
world. And chkesnuts will grow hore as well 
as anywhere else. They may need a little 
protection the first winter, such as covering 
with straw or leaves, but after that they 
will take care of themselves, and ask no fa- 


vors. 
Farmers on the Western Reserve.— 


Among our fellow travellers in the cars, 
awhile ago, was a farmer from the West- 
ern Reserve, Ohio, formerly called “New 
Connecticut,” from whom we learned some- 
things relating to the agricultural interests 
of thatregion. The soil of a large portion of 
the Western Reserve, including the two 
northern tiers of counties of the State, is on 
the clay order, and is excellent for grazing, 
thet imber being mostly beach and maple. 
The main dependence of the farmers is up- 
on dairying and sheep husbandry, but more 
particularly the former, and they have, by 
persevering industry, risen to circ umstan- 
ces of competence and independence. 

The gentleman above spoken of, remark- 
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houses and out buildings, and money jy 
their pockets. 

We remember the time when it yy 
deemed as much of an undertaking to 
from Qld to “New Connecticut” as it j, 
now to go to California, a full month being 
required to perform the journey, much ; 
it through the wilderness. And when, af 
ter a long and toilsome journey, over roads 
almost impassable, and across streams with. 
out bridges, often swollen to a perilous de. 
gree, the weary emigrant had arrived safe. 
ly at hisnew home in the wilderness, it wa, 
only to enconnter privations, trials, and suf. 
ferings, with which those by the way were 
not to be compared. Far different was his 
condition from that of the early settlers of 
our own Peninsula. There were none of 
those luxuriant natural meadows, which 
abound in our State, furnishing sustenance 
to stock in both summer and winter. There 
were no openings and prairies, which only 
needed to be broken up to be prepared fur 
acrop. All was one dense forest of hea. 
vy timber, which could only be removed 
by aslow and tedious process, through the 
dint of hard labor. Many had to goa hun- 
dred and twenty miles to mill, through an 
unbroken forest, sleeping at night under 
the open canopy of heaven, amid the howl- 
ings of wild beasts. And we have heard 
that venerable patriarch, David Hudson, 
Esq. (who lived near the lovely village 
which bears his name,) say, that he had 
many a time paddled a canoe along the 
shore, with provisions, from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, landing and betaking himself ta 
the shore on the approach of a storm, and 
making the sand beach his bed during the 
night. 


Such were the difficulties and discour- 
agements which attended the first settle- 
ment of the Western Reserve. In a coun- 
try requiring years of persevering labor to 
subdue and cultivate, with none of» those 
natural resources so common in many oth- 
er sections of the great West, and difficult 
of communication with settlements where 
supplies could be obtained, it may well be 
imagined how great must have been their 
sufferings, and to what straits they must at 
times have been reduced. But they were 
the hardy sons of New England, and they 
were equal to the emergency, new difficul- 
ties only serving to develope new energies, 
and lead to new trinmphs. The mighty 
forests bowed and disappearred as they ad- 
vanced, a new creation. sprung. up around 
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settlers of the Reserve. 
» fore the interior of Michigan was settled. 





- ing wilderness, they could look out upon 
fields s.uiling under the hand of cultivation, 


while their barns were bursting with plen- 
ty, and their dwellings the abodes of com- 
fort. and enjoyment. And now, a more 
prosperous, thriving, moral, and well order- 
ed community is not to be found. 


We would not underrate the difficulties, 


the’ discouragements, and privations of the 
vearly settlers of Michigan, for they were 
‘neither few nor small. 
‘could not have had a very delightful time 
eof it in making their way into the interior, 
» when five miles were considered a good 


They certainly 


day’s travel, in passing through what was 
then called the “Detroit Swamp,” nearly a 
week being consumed in making the jour- 
ney from Detroit to Ypsilanti, a distance of 
thirty miles, at which rate all their supplies 
were transported. But after all, they en- 
_joyed facilities in the natural resources of 
the country above spoken of, which gave 
them greatly the advantage over the early 
And besides, be- 


‘Lake Erie was plowed by many a keel, and 
provisions in abundance were at all times 
to be had at Detroit. That very Western 
Reserve, whose people had passed through 
such an ordeal, were now raising and sen - 
ing us provisions for the full supply of all 
our wants. 


But where have we got to. We were 
saying that the farmers of the Western 
Reserve had grown rich upon dairying and 
sheep husbandry, and our object was simp- 
ly to hold them up as an example to our 
Michigan farmers, especially those in the 
sections of our State more particularly adap- 
ted to grazing. To say nothing of the gra- 
ging capabilities of our prairies and opan- 
ings, (which by the way have been greatly 
ynderrated,) the timbered portion of onr 
State is as well adapted to grazing purpo- 
ses as the Western Reserve. And why is 
jt, that our farmers upon such lands, are so 
persevering in making war upon nature and 
nature’s God? Why isit, that they do not 
‘profit’ by the signal and repeated rebukes 
they have received, by the heavy penatlies 
inflicted upon them for their transgressions 
of the laws of the natural world, establish- 
ed by the great architect of the universe, 
through their blind devotion to wheat hus- 
bandry? Have they become hardened un- 
der rebuke,and blinded by a long course of 
agricultural sinning, to their true interests? 
Not only would stock raising and dairying 
afford them a far more certain dependence 
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than wheat growirig, but from its greater 
adaptedness to the soil, bring them a far 
richer return. At the same time, wheat 
growing might not be wholly dispensed 
with, but only be brought into proper sub- 
ordination. Let them pursue this course, 
and we shall soon see a different state of 
things among them. They could then 
make some definite calculation beforehand 
about results, and would be saved from 
those life-consuming disappointments and 
corroding anxieties which are the accompa- 
niments of wheat-growing. And they 
would soon begin to put off their sour looks, 
and hold up their heads, and smile, and 
make pleasant answers when they are spo- 
ken to, instead of going about as surly as a 
mastiff, and as snappish as a hyena. 


Cheese Factories—From the gentleman 
above spoken of, we learned something new 
about cheese-making. They have what 
they call cheese factories on the Reserve, 
where the curd of all the smaller dairies in 
the surrounding region is bought up at 
about 34 cents per pound, and manufactur- 
ed intocheese. The cheeses made at these 
factories are of uniform size and quality, 
are pressed very nicely, and when suffi- 
ciently matured, are boxed, and sent to all 
the principal cities of the Union, where 
they generally sell for a shilling a pound. 
Those having the larger daines, however, 
do not thus dispose oj their curd, but man- 
ufacture it into cheese themselves, 


Art of Designing in the Common Schools 
of France-—Among our trav: lling acqaaint- 
ances, we not long since met with a gentle- 
man who gave us some interesting informa- 
tion respecting the art of designing in 
France—an art in which that country ex- 
cels all others—French prints, of all descrip- 
tions, being in greater demand, and com- 
manding a higher price than any other.— 
He said the art of designing was taught in 
all the common schools of France, being in- 
troduced by Napoleon, as a stroke of na- 
tional policy. Hence the people of France 
are a nation of designers; new specimens 
of the art, in every department, are con- 
stantly making their appearance ; and hence 
the constant change of fashions and of pat- 
terns. Their factories work off as large a 
lot of prints from a particular pattern as 
they can sell before others have time to get 
up imitations of it, and then close them, un 
less they have another ready to follow it. 
And thus they manage to keep up the pri- 
ces, and take the lead in pandering to the 





tastes and fashions of the world. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Correr’s Saturday Night, ! 
Nov. 17, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror:—The receipt of the “Far- 
mer” of the 15th inst. produced quite an 
electric effect on the sensorium of your dog 
correspondent. Unaccustomed as he has 
long been to anything in the shape of lite- 
rary exercises, imagine his astonishment on 
making his debut before a Wolverine audi- 
ence, to find himself decreed a triumph, and 
permitted to ride right out of the woods on 
the top of his load, into the editor’s sanc- 
tum, in propria persona, cew-hides and all, 
preceded by a flourish of trumpets. He 
has since told me that his feelings on the 
occasion were almost as extatic as were 
those of the honest Scotchman, when elect- 
ed to the office of Bailie, and who, on going 
home, was met by his cow before any oth- 
er of his family: “Oh, Cushie,” said he, 
ye’re a bailie’s coo noo.” 

A DIALOGUE. 

B. We want to know how to raise good 
big cabbages, and thirty-five bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and one hundred bush- 
els of corn, and so on; something, in short 
that will put money in both pockets. 

A. Well, my friend, if you knew me bet- 
ter, you would perhaps give me credit for 
not always pretending to more than I can 
in fact perform. I will honestly tell you, 
Iam guiltless of all such information. I 
have tried my best to raise the crops you 
speak of, and to get the money, and all that, 
but after all, one leetle pocket will serve all 
my occasions. 

B. Woe worth the fellow, then what.can 
he do? Can’st thou give us something 
that will “A’ our weary carking cares be- 
guile ?” 

Can’st thou administer to a mind diseased, 


And cleanse the bosom of the perilous staff 
That preys upon the heart? 


A. I again answer, I cannot, but I will 
tell you what I will try to do, that is, if the 
editor will help me. And I would advise 
the questioner to do the same, and not try 
to put me out of the Synagogue, because we 


may not think exactly alike. 
B. Well, what is it, whatis it? If the 


editor will furnish me with a few eopies of 
the best numbers of the Farmer, if best 
there are, for gratuitous distribution in the 
township where I reside, I will engage to 
ask as many as may seem likely to sub- 
ssribe, to do so, as I shall have occasion, in 
a few weeks from this, to visit nearly every 
house, and if enabled to leave a copy here 
and there, try the effect of the principle 
acted on by the Yankee elock pedlar; leare 
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one to give the folks a gusto, to get them 
wonted 





But, Mr. Editor, you, by beginning anew 
volume with the new year, have powerful 
influences to contend with, IT IS TAX 
TIME, and that is a perilous time indeed. 
Could not the Legislature change the time 
for collecting, so a8 to accommodate mat- 
ters? If not—if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, then Mahomet must go 
to the mountain. But don’t go this year. 

A. There, you, sir, that question me so 
stoutly, lend me your ears. We want a 
Journal of Education in this State, don’t 
we? What do you think of giving up two 
pages of your dollar’s worth for that pur- 
pose? You havesome big boys, who ought 
by this time to know something of gram- 
mar, and arithmetic, of geology and geom- 
etry, of chemistry and optics, of astronomy 
and ethics. 

B. Hold on; don’t give us so many crack- 
jaw words; my boys don’t know what they 
mean. 

A. Buy them a Dictionary, if you can 
afford it, and let them learn; words are the 
signs of ideas, and the more words they get 
the more ideas they will have. They can- 
not think without words any more than you 
can. Try now, if you can think without 
putting your thoughts into words. I know 
you “can’t come it.” 

Then we want more efficient teachers; 
and those teachers, if efficient, ought to be 
better paid; we want an opportunity to 
plan how this is to be done, and not leave 
allto the Legislature to do for us. They 
have plenty of work on their hands. They 
have sometimes to elect a Senator to Con- 
gress; at other times, to remove the “seat,” 
legs, head, neck, and shoulders of govern- 
ment, and perhaps to move it back again; 
and then, if they have nothing else to do, 
they have to tinker up the old school law. 

B. Oh, you are going into politics now, 
are you? I should like to know what par- 
ty you belong to; show your colors, and 
don’t act the snake in the grass. 

A. Oh, never mind; let us go back to 
the school journal. Some of the teachers 
have said they would like so have some 
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name, 





know and highly respect others, whocan go 
a great deal further. 

Again, we want some means devised by 
which teachers wishing engagements, and 
Directors of Districts requiring teachers, 
ean be brought into contact, by an adver- 
tisement in some specific publication, and 
some especial page of that publication. 

B. It is my opinion you will never get 
all you want. 

A. And that is my opinion too; I see we 
can think alike when the truth is stated, 
and we know it to be the truth. Come, 
give me your hand. Good night. 

Mr. Editor, just two words, verbum sapi- 
entia. Oh, but that dog law! Will you 
suggest to Supervisors, when taking the as- 
sessments, and to Collectors, when taking 
the sixpences, that if favorable to sheep pro- 
tection, they would inquire, as far as practi- 
cable, how many sheep have been killed in 
each township in a given term of years, say 
five years last past. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I find on again referring to your exordi- 
um to my last, that I have not done justice 
to the text it furnishes. “He may be fre- 
quently seen riding into town on the top of 
his load.” These words suggest that there 
are some who'do frequently see him. And 
in the next place, that this rarus Leo in 
terris may be seen by any who desire the 
sight of the phenomenon. But, sir, I pro- 
test against indulging gratuitously all such 
in Detroit as act on the principle of giving 
nothing for nothing. 

Shakspeare says, “There isa tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the full, leads 
on to fortune.” I have been, for many, ma- 
ny years, watching the first appearance of 
this tide, and would be ready to spread all 
sail at the first ripple, but have always been 
kept pown at low water mark. 


“Do tell,” “I want to know” if you think 
there is any chance for a “profitable spec” 
to be made out of this? The Detroit peo- 
ple are a sight-seeing, a sight-loving peo- 
ple, and many of them are a money-making 
people; even the groceries, two at the cor- 
ners and three in the middle, seem to do 
well. We in Greenfield sometimes talk of 


mode of communication wherein they eae Detroit, and all of us keep groce- 


occasionally measure their strength, by’ii- 
terchanging questions and answers, on sub- 
jects.connected with their vocations—in 
arithmetic, for instance; and I know some 
who are capable of working the Rule of 
Three, who can “cipher through in- 
terest,” and I have known some, and still 


ry, and we mean to do it by a coup de main, 
so look out. Now I have thought. about 
it, and about it, have called to mind the 
boy who took the other boys into his father’s 
yard, at only acent apiece, to see the moon 
eclipsed. Will you please take a conveni- 





ent place, after the Mississippi River has 





gone to Pontiac, stand at the door to take 
the pence, and stir up Zeo with along pole, 
and hire a big boy to stand ready with a 
blanket, to prevent the little boys seeing 
for nothing. 

We come now to the word “suspected,” 
and shall let it suffice to place in juxtaposi- 
tion with that word, a quotation from an 


ancient author— 


‘*How can he get wisdom who holdeth the plow, 

And who glorieth in the spear of the goad, 

Who driveth oxen, and is occupied with their la- 
bours, 

And whose conversation is about calves? 

Who setteth his heart on the making of furrows, 

And his watchful cares on the fattening ofcows.”” 


A mental chemist, accustomed to elabo- 
rate the raw material and analyze all its 
products; an adept in logical disquisitions, 
especially conversant with amplification; 
some of the English divines of the 17th 
century, for instance, with their seven and 
twentiethlys, and their six and thirtiethlys, 
under each general head, would have per- 
ceived much more than I can do, in those 
germs of thought, condensed, and involved 
in your exordium; pity it is that they 
should be 

Born to blush unseen, 

And waste their fragrance on the desert air. 

The new caps you put on this critter’s 
elder brother makes the bantling look a 
great deal better, especially the “Paterni- 
ty” one. Will you take this “hanimal” and 
wash the unlicked cub, or lick the unwash- 
ed club—excuse me, I quote from memory 
when quoting the poets—and give it dress 
and address, as pleaseth you. 

Is an apology necessary for blots, blun- 
ders, effrontery and slang? I humbly ten- 
der one. VALE. 

Remarks.—We intend to have an edu- 
cational department, after the first of Jan- 
uary, and hope that the friends of educa- 
tion will take an interest in furnishing mat- 
ter for it. 

We will cheerfully furnish such numbers 
of the Farmer as can be spared, without 
breaking our files to friend W. or any other 
one, who feels interest enough in the circu- 
lation of the paper to distribute them.—Eb. 





Indian Flap Jacks.—Seald a quart of 
Indian meal; when lukewarm, turn, stir in 
a half a pint of flour, half a teacup of 
yeast, and a little salt. . When light, fry, 
them in just fat enough to prevent their 
sticking to the frying-pan. Another me- 
thod of making them very hice is, to*turn 
boiling milk and water on the Indian, meal, 
in the proportion, ofa quart of the former 
toa pink of Abe lakers stir in ie table 
spoonfulls of flour, three eggs well beaten, 
and a couple of tetapoolifilie of salt 
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_, For the Michigan Farmer. 
Neatness and Thrift. 
Burr Oak, Nov. 20, 1849. 

Mr Isuam: Is it true that business must 
forestall. pleasure-—that utility must pre- 
elude the cultivation and gratification of 
nobler feelings and higher capacities? Or 
in other words, are we so bonnd down to 
the inexorable necessity of hard work, that 
we can find no time to devote to the adorn- 
ing of our dwellings and adjacent grounds? 

_“T have seen it! I have seen it!” Door- 
yards ¢ cut up by wagons and teams—hogs, 
cattle, sheep and poultry, having free ac- 
wess.to every part of the dwelling, (exter- 
nally,) the fruit garden a general parade 
ground, and to finish up, old leach barrels 
upset and their contents shipped—pivces 
of hoops, bricks, old sheds, superanuated, 
the wood-pile in the front door-yard, Wc. 
‘One will enjoy this picture in living reality, 
often in passing through this State. 

Now I say, farmers with such bumps, or 
with suce ideas of order, practically mani- 
fested, never will prosper. There is an 
Eternal Law, growiog out of the very na- 
ture of our relation with things temporal, 
‘that neatness and thrift go hand in hand. 

_To prove this, it is only necessary to refer 
to a few practical examples: He who per- 
mits weeds to grow among his crop—who 
neglects to glean his farm of every thing 
-unpleasing to the eye of neatness, and place 
‘it in his yard to be mixed with the glean- 
ings of his stables—who allows his cattle, 
‘sheep and swine to run together all winter, 
‘without regard to economy in feeding, &c., 

will surely be in want of a crop, grumbling 

“about poor land, drouth, or some other ces- 
ualty ; his manure, undisturbed, will cer- 
Pp tainly. rot his barn-sills; and his sheep and 
swine will be favored extremely if they are 
_not injured, more or less_by the cattle. 1 
have ‘suffered the loss of a noble ewe in con- 
Sequence of abortion occasioned by a hook 
from a creature, and the present summer I 
_pame.1 near losing a sow by the same fortu- 
A) See 
w» wAnd while the improvident cultivator is, 
in‘ these» and a hundred other particulars, 
Lawasting his means and strength, the close- 
< calculating, persevering, frugal farmer, will 


esuffer nothing to be lost, nor means nor 
sstrength to be misapplied. He has a place 


gen erty thing, and there it is to be found 
yhen wanted. Instead of seeking a for- 


“sstune, by. pointing his course toward the load- 


stone of the west; his intelligence ¢ and en- 
terprise will draw the gold from, as Pliny 
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says, the bowels of the earth, and the ruins |the communications he proposes. 


of mountains. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Crops in St. Joseph. 
Burr Oak, Nov. 12th. 


Our wheat this season is less than mid- 
ling. We mourn the common cause of| 
Our labor was spread over too great a sur 
face. When we begin to heed the incul- 
cations of the “Farmer,’’ we shall raise 
more wheat. 

All spring crops have done nobly. 


the period when the rot spread dismay 
among us all; no sign of that mysterious 
malady has been discovered in this region. 
I was one of a company of four who dined 
on one potatoe, and there was some left ; 
we had the appurtenances, of course. 
one of my neighbors raised one that weigh- 
ed 3 Ibs. 1 oz. 


And |0f charcoal, or a semi-charcoal ? 
not the substance called humus or humic 
: acid, a property of this or any other semi- 
The variety was the long | ¢harcoal ? 


red, and from the main tuber, prongs grew|had been manured and cuitivated until it 


aan ee ne een | 
We do 
not particularly need any one to do what 
he supposes, while we have our health.— 
Ep. 


Operation of Manures.—The theory of 
the operation of manure, and its propera 





|plication to the soil, is not yet thoroughly 


understood. Much remains to be learned. 


all” late sowing, winter killing, rust, &e.— |] will advance a few suggestions, hoping it 
may arouse the inquiring minds of some of 


your readers to further experiments and 
investigation. I have noticed that manures 


are more effective during their decomposi- 
tion than after it has taken place. 
Po-| position in the earth is similar to slow com- 
tatoes never were hetter, not even before} bustion, hence we see a ehange of color in 
the earth we mauure; after a time it as- 
sumes a dark color, in proportion to the 


Decom- 


quantity of vegetable matter added, which 


was perhaps of a lighter color than the 
earth when we added it. 
ure we added become changed to a species 


Has not the man- 


And is 


I have noticed that soils which 


out in all directions, resembling the Poly- 
My long pink-eyes are 
most delicious, and if I have an opportuni- 
ty, and know they will be acceptable, I 
will send you some in the spring; c 
say how many ; don‘t know how they will 
keep; have done my duty. 


paria of the Ocean. 


Froir.—We have a liberal supply of ap- 
ples and peaches,and some pears and plums. 


and cherries, have been grossly neglected 
by western farmers, and though obtaining 
them, and care, and watching, and thorough 
cultivation, will, in a measure, atone for in- 
attentiveness to these important fruits, yet 
we must suffer for the want of them for ma- 


ny years. 
Yours with respect, 


CHAS. BETTS. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Things in St. Joseph Co. 

Mr. Epiror.—The weather has been 

delightful until the evering of Friday last, 

23d; a large quantity of rain fell, and it is 

quite cool. Wheat is very promising. No 

rot in potatoes. The buds of the peach 

tree begin to swell, and some predict a loss 

of that delicious variety of fruit for next 

year. Such predictions, however, are not 
well supported. 

We go to Centreville tomorrow (27th,) 

to organize a County Agricultural Society. 

So you may expect St. Jo., along side soon. 


« There’s a better day a coming.” 
Enclosed is a——well you will see. I 

















had assumed a dark color, were not as pro- 
ductive after a number of year’s subsequent 
cultivation as while the manure added was 
decomposing, although it still retained its 
rich, dark appearance. If the act of de- 
composition of manures in the soil furnish- 
es or elaborates the food of plants, is it not 
a waste of it to have it well rotted (as some 
say) before applying it ? 

I expect soon to give you the result of 


some experiments I have made on the sub- 


Pears, plums, quinces, nectarines, apricots, |ject, and hope the above may elicit some 
from others. 


J. Van Buren. 


— Southern Cultivator. 


From the Home Journal. 
The Indian Summer. 
There is a time, just ere the frost 
Prepares to pave old Winter’s way, 
When Autumn, in arevery lost, 

The mellow day-time dreams away. 
When Summer comes, in musing mind, 
To gaze once more ou hill and dell, 
To mark how many sheaves they bind, 

And see if all is ripened well— 
With balmy breath she whispers low; 
The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense, ere they go, 
For her who bade their beauties live, 
She bends above the quiet pool 
In which the rill forgets to play; 
The frolic eddies quickly school 
Their eyes of glass her transient stay. 
She enters ’neath the woodland shade; 
Her zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 
And bear it gently wherearelaid ° 
The loved and lost ones of its grief. 
She seeks the shore; old ocean heaves, 
In gladness huge, his mighty breast, 
Prisons his wild winds in them caves, 
And basking in her smiles, is blest. 
At last old Autumn, rousing, takes 
Again his sceptre and his throne; 
With boisterous hand the tree he shakes, 
Intent on gathering all his own. 


Sweet Summer, sighing, flies the plaia, 


thought I had better pay the postage. 
Youn GBere. | scemaaacee fata 
Remarx.—We hope friend B. will send And smilep to think ’tis all for him! 
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2 The following letter from California, 
addressed to Bela Hubbard, Esq., of this 
city, who has obligingly furnished it for the 
Farmer, contains much interesting informa- 
tion respecting the new world which has 
so suddenly sprung into being upon that 
#0 recently desolate coast. We will only 
add, that nothing in this letter, invalidates, 
in the slightest dagree, the soundness of 
the advice given in Mr. Williams’ address, 
or in former numbers of the Farmer, upon 
the subject of California emigration. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Letter from California. 


San Francisco, Cairornia, 
Sept. 29, 1849. 


Sir :-—I had presumed that a letter from 
near the “ E] Dorado” would be gratifying 
to you, and have taken advantage of the 
return by steam of a passenger friend, to 
drop a line, and give you a running account 
of the appearance and prcspect of things 
in this part of California. 

Immense numbers of men from every 
part of the globe are congregating, and 
making rapid settlements, along the coast 
North and South from where San Fran- 
cisco is situated, and many towns are 
being laid out, and actually being built up 
at numerous places on the Bay. Begin- 
ning with “New York on the Pacific,” 
overshadowed by Mount Diablo, then 
* Stockton” on the East side of the banks 
of the San Joachin River, near Stanislaus. 
Then “Sacramento City” a short distance 
above “Sutters” on the American fork, 
then “Fremont” still beyond on the Sac- 
ramento At all these points, brigs, 
schooners, and smaller craft are collecting, 
being employed in the transportation of 
passengers, provision, lumber, presenting an 
animating scene of activity and enterprize 
beyond any age. In front of our city three 
hundred ships are lying at anchor, and 
those of the newest, and best and largest 
kinds; without sailors, for they leave the 
moment, the anchors touch the ground, as 
did our seventeen in number, and proceed 
immediately to the mines. Then there is 

“ Benetia” ata narrow pass in the Bay 
thirty miles from here, the government na- 
val station, and within afew miles of Sono- 
ma, @ place for mooring numerous vessels 
and a delightful place for a residence. 

But little if any specie is brought here 
from other countries, and native gold in 
dust is as frequently taken and received 
in payment, as. that which iscoined; there 
are two mints, which coin the gold, however, 


{ continual state of transition from their pock- 
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weight, and it all equally passes as current. 
The amount in circulation is so great that 
prices for all articles are truly enormous, 
and labor is correspondingly high. Men 
who are shovelling dirt, and wheeling it off 
the streets receive five, seven and some as 
much as ten dollars a day, when there hap- 
pens to be a scarcity of hands, board at a 
hotel, or “eating house” is sixteen dollars 
a week, or three dollars a day, and men 
who drink, (but thank God there is less of 
it here than in most towns of the same size 
at the east) pay twenty-five cents a giass; 
peaches were selling in the plaza to day at 
one dollar a dozen, and grapes at fifty cents 
a bunch, and other fruits in proportion. 
The number of gambling houses is just in 
proportion to the number of fools who fre- 
quent them, where large amounts are in a 


ets into the fobs of the proprietors of these 
establishments: piles of gold and silver lit- 
erally are thus on the move. 


Hundreds daily go and come from the 
mines, some are unsuccessful, while others 
in a few weeks, or months, accumulate by 
a lucky hit from one to forty thousand dol- 
lars worth of gold. The geological charac- 
ter of the region you will find in a commu- 
nication from me to L, L. Farnsworth Esq. 
from which you will readily perceive the 
kind of labor necessary to be performed, 
and the causes of the failure of the many 
who go away disappointed. 

In the midst of all, where crime might 
be committed with impunity, strange to 
say, that no frequent instances can be re- 
corded, and people leave, for the want of 
proper houses, their most valuable effects 
exposed for weeks in the streets, and fields: 
tents are left thus, while their owners ab- 
sent themselves, in confidence of the hon- 
esty of those around them. 


The sabbath is strictly observed, and 
worship is attended in large tents, in differ- 
ent parts of the town, as well as at the 
“school house:” let me say one word about 
that house: it serves the purpose of church, 
jail, police office, academy, watch house, 
&c., and does not exceed in size any ordin- 
ary school house. But rents are so high 
as to forbid large public buildings; as an 
instance, the Parker Hotel, a common two 
story house, . ‘ts for 155,000 a year, and 
even the ground for a tent in the city, 
where a temporary residence of a few days 
is required, costs us twenty dollars a morth, 
lumber is worth two and three hundred 








andialeo reduee'it to ‘bare ofa certain 
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dollars per thousand. 
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Judge then of the resources. of the 
mines, which sustain such expenses, and 
say if a reaction can suddenly follow when 
it would seem that from all the accounts 
which we are daily receiving, the limits, 
and richness of the precious metals, as to 
extent‘ is far greater than were at fist 
imagined. 

Please say to W. Lyon, I shall write i 
as I promised soon, my time is wholly taken 
up at $300 a month, and that I do not 
doubt of meeting him, as he suggested, on 
the Sierra Nevada. 

I am sincerely yours, 
S. M. Hiearxs. 

B. Hussarp, Ese., Derroir Mich. 


Selection of School Books. 

The following selection of books recom- 
mended by our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to be used in the schools 
of this State, we regard a judicious one.— 
His task was a delicate and difficult one— 
the selection was to be made from a great 
variety of authors, all pressing their claims 
to public favor, and all having their charac- 
teristic excellences and defects. He has 
done it well—done it, in our opinion, in the 
exercise of a wise discrimination, and a just 
regard to the high interest committed to 


his trust. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Orrice or Sup’r Pus. Instruction, 

Marshall, Nov. 12, 1849. : 
Rev. Sam’: NewBerrx :— 

Sir: I have examined with care, all the 
works enumerated in the following list, and 
compared them with others, submitted to 
me for inspection, and have determined to 
recommeud them for the use of the schools 
in this State at the proper time. Takin 
the several series of works as a whole I fi 
nothing which in my view excels them in 
merit. I shall without hesitation, therefore, 
recommend them for the use of all of our 
schools. 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 
Sup't Pub. Instruction. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic, . 

do School Arithmetic. 

do University Arithmetic. 

do Elementary Algebra. 

do Elementary Geometry. 

do Drawing and Mensuration. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra. 

do Legendre’s Geometry.» 

do Elements of Surveying. 

do Analytical Geometry. 

do Diff and Internal Calculus.” _ 

do descriptive Geometry. <a 

do Shades and Shadows. : 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND ENGLISH igi 





MENT. - 
Parker’s al Philosophy. 
do First Lessons in ~ eg 
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Olmsted’s large Philosophy for advanced 


classes. 
Olmsted’s Astronomy for advanced classes. 
Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy for District 
© «» Schools. 
Reid & Bain’s Chemistry and Electricity. 
Clark’s Elements of Drawing. 
Page’s Geology. ; 
Chambers’ Educational Course, 7 vols. 
Mclntyre’s Astronomy and Treatise on the 
Hamilton’s Physiology. 
Parker’s Rhetorical Reader. 
McGuffie’s 1st, 2d and 3d Readers. 
Clark’s New Eng. Grammar. 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book. 
Parker’s Aids to Eng. Composition. 
Wood’s Botany. 
Leibig’s Chemistry in its application to Ag- 
\» »eieulture and Physiclogy. 
Northend’s Little Speaker. 
~ do —_ School Dialogues. 
“do Am. Speaker. 
McElligott’s Young Analyzer. 
«edo» Analytical Manual. 
Willard’s History of the U. States, New and 
enlarged edition. 
Willard’s Universal Histosy perspective. 
do Am. Chronographer—a chart to 
aid in the study of Willard’s U. S. 
Willard’s Temple of Time—a chronological 
- chart of Universal History. 
Willard’s English Chronographer. 
do Ancient Chronographer. 
do _—_— Historical guide for Schools. 
do —-- Gould’s Abridgement of Allison’s 
Europe. 
Robbin’s Outlines of History. . 
Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir—for teaching vo- 
~~ cal music. 
Page’s Theory and Practice in Teaching. 
Barnard’s School Architecture. 
Sherwood & Britton’s School Song and 
© Hymn Book. 
Mitehell’s series of Geographies and Atlases 
—Ancient and Modern. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Chirographic Chart. 


do Key to do 
do Writing Books, 
do ~~ Copy Books. 
~ do _ Penmanship. 
do Book-Keeping. 
do Blank Account Books 
for Merchants. 
do Blank Account Books 


for Farmers and Mechanics. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Avamsvitte, Cass Co., Nov. 8, 1849.. 
The rot in Potatoes!— What 

causes itt 

I planted two rows of potatoes on three 
sides uf a cornfield, this season to prevent 
the squirrels pulling the corn, as there 
was woods adjoining the field, on the South, 
and West sides. The corn was untouched 
and the bid fair for a good crop; 
but they were rather late, so I put off 
igging rather longer than usual; when 
the rains came on and prevented digging 
them until about the middle of October 
when I found nearly one-third of those on 








the south and west sides of the field af- 
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fected with rot. On the North side which 
is joining other improved fields, they were 
perfectly sound, and of as good quality as 
[ever saw. They were all of the same 
variety, the pinkeyes. DiacEr. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Letters to Country Girls. 
BY MKS. SWISSHELM. 

“ What—another lecture?” Yes, girls, 
another lecture. I thought long ago that 
I should have to read you a long one about 
minding your mothers. Of course you all 
know the divine command,—* Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” but very few 
obey it. An undutiful child is an edious 
character, yet few young people feel the 
affection for, and show the respect and obe- 
dience to their parents that is becoming, 
right and beautiful. . Did you ever sit and 
think about the anguish your mother en- 
dured to give you being? Did you ever 
recount the days and nights of care, toil 
and anxiety you cost her? Did you ever 
try to measure the love that sustained your 
infancy and guided your youth? Did you 
ever think about how much more you owe 
your mother than you will be able to pay ? 
If so, did you look sour and cross when she 
asked you to do anything—did you ever 
vex, or ever disobey her? If you did, itis 
a sinof no common magnitude, and ashame 
which should make your cheek burn every 
time you think of it. Itisa sin that will 
be sure to bring its reward in this world. 
I never knew an undutiful daughter make 
a happy wife and mother. The feeling 
that enables any one to be unkind to a 
mother, will make her who indulges it 
wretched for life. 

If you should lose your. mother, you can 
little dream how the memory of every un- 
kind look or undutiful word, every neglect 
of her wishes, will haunt you. I could 
never tell you how I sometimes feel in _re- 
membering instances of neglect to mother, 
and yet, thanks to her care, I had the 
name of being a good child. She told me 
shortly before she died that I had never 
vexed her by any act of disobedience, and 
I would not resign the memory of her ap- 
probation for the plaudits of the world, 
even though I knew it was her love that 
hid the faults and magnified ali that was 

I know how many things I might 
have done to add to her happiness and re- 
pay her care, that I did not do; but the 
grave has cut off all the opportunities of 
rectifying mistakes or atoning for neglects. 
Never, never lay past for yourself the mem- 
ory of an unkindness to or neglect of your 
mother. If she is sick, how can you pos- 
sibly get tired waiting upon her, how can 
you trust any one else to take your place 
about her? No one could have filled her 
place in your peevish infancy and trouble- 
some childhood. When she isin her usual 
health, remember she is not so young and 
active as you are. Waituponher. If she 











wants her knitting, bring it to her, not be- 
cause she could not get it herself, but to 
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show that you are thinking about her, and 
love to do something for her. Learn to 
comb her hair for her sometimes. It will 
make you love to be near her. Bring her 
drink, fix her cap, pin on her ‘kerchief, 
bring her shoes, get her gloves, or do some 
other little thing for her. No matter how 
active and healthy she may be, or how 
much she may love to work, she will love 
to have you do any little thing that will 
show you are thinking of her. How I 
should love now to get down on the floor 
and put the stockings and shoes on moth- 
er’s dear, fat, white feet, or to stand half 
an hour combing and toying with her soft, 
brown hair! Girls, you do not know the 
value of your mother, if you have not lost 
her. Nobody loves you, nobody ever'will 
love you, as she does. Do not be ungrate- 
ful for that love, do not repay it with cold- 
ness, or a curse of coldness will rest upon 
you, which you can never shake off. Un- 
loved and unloving you will live and die, if 
you do not love and honor your father and 
mother. 

One thing, never call either “old man,” 
or “old woman.” It is quite a habit in the 
country for young people to name their 
parents thus. This is rude, impudent and 
undutiful. Any aged person is an old man 
or an old woman. There should be some- 
thing sacred, s»mething peculiar in the 
word that designates parents. The tone of 
voice in which they are addressed should 
be affectionate and respectful. A short, 
surly answer from a child to a parent, falls 
very harshly on the ear of any person who 
has any idea of filial duty. 

Be sure, girls, that you eack win for 
yourselves the name of a dutiful daughter:- 
It is so easy to win, that no one should be’ 
without it. - Itis much easier to be a 
daughter than a good wife or mother 
There are no conflicting interests between 
parent and child as between husband and 
wife. A child’s duties are much more’ 
easily performed than a parent’s; so that 
she who is a good daughter, may fail to be 
a good wife or mother; but she who fails 
in this first most simple relation need never 
hope to fill another well. Be sure then, 
that you are a good daughter. It is the 
best preparation for every other station, and 
will be its own reward. The secret you 
dare not tell her is a dangerous secret; and 
one that will be likely to bring you sorrow, 
The hours you spend with her will not bring 
you regret, and you should never feel dis- 
appointed or out of humor for not being 
permitted to go to some place to which you 
wished to You should love her so well 
that it would not be felt a punishment to 
give up the gayest party to remain with 
her. Nothing is more beautiful than to 
see a girl take off her things and sit smil- 
ingly down with mother because she wish- 
ed it. But this letter is growing long, and 
my thoughts have wandered ; so good-ni 
Go and kiss mother as you used todo when 
a child, and never grow too large or wise 
to be a child at her side—Saturday Vie- 
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YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Cutivate Exercy.—Many of the phy- 
sical evils—the want of vigor, the inaction 
of system, the languor and nervous affec- 
tions—may often be traced to the want of 
a well trained mental power, and well ex- 
ercised mental control, and to an absence 
of fixed habits of employment. Real cul- 
tivation of the intellect—earnest exercise 
of the ment] power, the enlargement of 
mind by the acquirement of knowledge, 
and the strengthening of its capabilitics for 
effort, the firmness of the endurance of in- 
evitable evils, and for energy in combatting 
such as may be overcome, are ends which 
education has to attain. Weakness, if met 
by indulgence, will not only remain weak- 
ness, but become infirmity, The power of 
the mind over the body isimmense. Let 
the power be called forth—let it be trained 
and exercised—and vigor, both of body 
and of mind, will be the result: There is 
a homely unpolished saying, that “it is bet- 
ter to. wear out than to rust out;” but it 
tells us 4 plain truth—rust consumes fas 
ter than use. Better; a million times bet- 





ter, to work hard, even to the shortening 


of existence, than to eat and sleep away 
the precious gift of life, giving no other 
gues of its possession. By works of 
ndustry, of whatever kind it may be, we 
gain a praetical knowledge of the value of 
fe, of its high intentions, and of its mani- 
fold duties. Active, earnest industry is a 
living hymn of praise—a never failing 
source of happiness; it is obedience, for it 
is Cod’s great law of moral existence. 


” Reverses or Forruye.—Few of your 
readers will need a definition of the caption 
at the head of my article. Their own sad 
experience has, perhaps, taught them its 
meaning; if not, | am sure observation has. 
How often do we see a young man of tow- 


“ering ambition, whose hopes of future hap- 


piness are of the most sanguine cast, pur 
suing a course exactly calculated to bring 
defeat to his ardent anticipations, and then, 
when clouds and darkness overcast his sky, 
with a doleful brow he regrets his ill-ad- 
vised career. — Dost. Cult. 





Home.—The pain that is felt when we 
are transplanted from our native tree, is one 
of the most poignant that we have to en- 
dure through life. There are after griefs, 
which wound more deeply, which leave be- 
hind them scars never to be effaced; which 
bruise the spirit and sometimes break the 
heart; but» we never feel so keenly the 
want of love, the necessity of being loved, 
and the sense of utter desertion, as when 
we first leave the haven of home, and push 
off upon the stream of life. 


The following advice was imparted to the 
late ex-President Adams, by his mother, in 
1778, ina letter to him while he was in 





..Europe: “Great learning and superior 
abilities, should you ever possess them, will 
~be of little value and of small estimation, 


unless virtue, honor, integrity and truth are 





cherished by you. Adhere to the rules 
and principles early instilled in your mind, 
and remember that you are responsible to 
your God. Dear as you are to me, I would 
much rather that you would find a grave in 
the ocean which you have crossed, than 
to see you an immoral, graceless child.” 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Government of California—At the 
latest advices, the Convention to form a 
State Constitution had been in session a 
little over three weeks, and had decided 
on many mattersof importance. All male 
citizens of the United States, six months 
resident in California, are entitled to vote. 
Involuntary servitude, except for crime, is 
absolutely prohibited, throughout the State. 
The Legislature is to consist of two branch- 
es, with powers and duties similar to those 
of the most of the states. Puebla San 
Jose had been agreed upon as the perma- 
nent seat of government. Free negroes 
are not to be permitted to enter the State. 
All officers of the State are to be elected 
by the people. The constitution was to be 
submitted to the people on the 7th of Nov. 
when the election was to take place for 
Oovernor, Lt. Governor, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to the Legislature, and two 
Representatives to Congress. 

The Legislature will convene in Decem- 
ber, elect two United States Senators, and 
proceed to organize the State Government 
forthwith. It is not supposed that there 
will be any difficulty in Miobiny admission 
into the Union at the opening of the next 
session of Congress. 

The pay of delegates to the Convention 





is $16 a day, interpreters $25, clerks $20 ‘ 


to $25. 

Steamboat Explosions on the Mississip- 
pi.—Advices from New Orleans to the 18th 
inst, state the steamer Louisiana blew all 
her boilers to pieces, on the night of the 
15th inst. By this sad occurrence, it is be- 
lieved, more than one hundred lives were 
lost, and many persons wounded. The Bos- 
tona, alongside, was much injured, and Capt. 
Dustin wounded. A piece of a boiler 
twelve feet long, was blown across the le- 
vee. 

On the evening of the 17th, the steamer 
Belle Creole blew up, killing the engineer 
and several hands. She was onher way 
from Mobile to New Orleans, 

On the 18th. the steamer St. Paul struck 
a log on Hat Island, below St. Louis, with 
so much violence as to break every timber 
on her larboard side. She sunk to her 
main deck on the bar. 


The Executive Committee of the Michi- 


gan State Agricultural Society will hold its 
Annual Meeting at the American Hotel, in 
Jackson, on Wednesday, Dec. 19th, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the Second Annual Fair, 
and for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may come before them. 

The President and Recording Secretary 
of each County Agricultural Society, are 


invited to attend and_ participate in all dis. 
cussions which shall occur at said meeting. 
J.C. HOLMES, 
Sec. Mich. S. Ag. Society. 
Detroit, Nov. 30, 1849. 





DETROIT PRICE CURRENT 





Flour, bbl. $4 00)Salt, $1 123 

Corn, bus. 40/ Butter, 12 
Oats, 2i\Eggs, doz. 14 
Rye, 37| Hides, Ib. 3a6} 
Barley, 50! Wheat, bus. : a0 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 3 00}Hams, Ib. 7 
Apples, bush 1 00/Onions, bu. 50a63 
Potatoes, 43) Cranberries, 1 00 
Hay, ton, 5 00a6 60)/Buckwheat 100Ibs. 1 25 
Wool, Ib 25a40\Indian meal, ‘* 75 
Peas, bu, 1,00;Beef, do 2 50 
Beans, 1,00} Lard, lb. retail, 7 
Beef, bbl 6 00a7 00)Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a12 50/Apples, dried, 35 





White fish, 6 00a6 50:Peaches, do 2 50 





re ee: patent ventilating Smut Machine 
also Mott's agricultural furnace, for sale by 
D. O. & W. 8S. PENFIELD. 
Derroir, Nov. 14, 1849. 


DETROIT PLASTER MILL. 
YHE Undersigned having a Plaster Mill ad- 
joining William Brewster’s Ware Hote, 
below and near the foot of Randolph streét, which 
is now in tull operation have added a fine run of 
stone, are now prepared to grind as fine ‘as eus- 
tomers may wish. Also have on hand a large 
quantity already ground, as well as in» its crude 
state. Will beable to supply customers wheii: 
ever they call, at the tate of seven dollars per 
ton, in bags, boxes, or anything they may choose 
to bring. 

We would fecomitnend the Farmers to use bage 
as much as possible, as itis a convenient way of 
carrying plaster, and is a saving in transporta- 
tion, and does not injure them more thon grain. 
Or, if they choose, it will be put up in barrels, 
with the original cost of the barrel in any quanti- 





y- 
We shall also keep constantly on hand a quan- 
tity of very fine white, for hard finish, stucco 
&c. Very fine bags can be had at the mill. 
DAVID FRENCH, Agent. 
Detroit, Nov. 27. 1849. 


ROSEBANK NURSERY, 
NEAR AMHERSTBURG, CANADA WEST. 
HE proprietor has FOR SALE a most ex- 
tensive assortment of all the best varieties ot 
Fruit Trees, Vines, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Roses, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., &., 
which he will dispose of at very reduced rates, 
and as low or lower than they can be procured 
- elsewhere. 

The trees are well grown and exceedingly thrif- 
ty, and will, undoubtedly, give universal satis- 
faction to all purchasers. The stock comprises 
a greater variety than is to be fotind in any West- 
ern Nursery, of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectatines, Grapes, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Almonds, Currants, Mul- 
berries, Quinces, Strawberries, &c., &. © 

Orders can be sent by mail, or left at Wm. 
Clay’s Store, Detroit. Catalogues will be for- 
warded to all post-paid applicants and the trees 
will be carefully packed and delivered free of 
all charge, in Detroit, when required, a small ex- 
tra charge made for packing. 

Persons intending to purchase are invited to 
visit the Nursery. A stage leaves every morm- 
ing from Windsor after the first trip of the Ferry 
Boat, passing the rey Bove returning at 4 
o’elock in the afternoon. steamboat Wy 
also leaves Amherstburg for Detroit every after- 
noon at 1 o’clock, and the steamboats Brothers 
and Seneca ply regularly between Amherstbarg 
and Detroit; fare, only 25 cte. © 4 

JAMES DOUGALL. 








Rosebank Nursery, Sept. 1, 1849. 
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» feeding it..stands erect, also has coutrol of the 


_ Detroit Nursery. 
JHE Sobscriber would call the attention of the public to 
his Nursery of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrabtery. _This nursery ts situated on the Chicago tarn- 
pike, one mile from the City Hall; a convenient dis- 
tance from the city fora pleasant walk or drive. Having 
id much attention to the cultivation ot the Pear, Cherry, 
each and Apple, we can furnish fine, healthy trees of all 
the best varieties, in quantities to suit purchasers, and at 
ices that cannot fail to give satisfaction, S rawberry 
nts of any of the leading varieties, cau be furnished by 
e dozen or thousand, et prices as low as at any other 
Nursery. 
Orders left at the Nursery, or at the store of John Palm- 
er& Co, No. 108 Jefferson Avenue, will receive attention. 
" Sept. 1. 1949. J. © HOLMES. 


ARCADA NURSERY. 


_AT THE VILLAGE OF KALAMAZOO. 

HE SUBSCRIBER has tor sale a most extensive as- 
: sortment of the best varieties of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, &c. at his 
Norsery, in the village of Kalamazoo, which he wishes to 
sell to those who are desirons of procuring choice fruit or 
ornamental Trees for fall planting. 

His trees are healthy, of vigorous growth, and sufficient- 
ly large for trausplanting. The stock embraces a more ex- 
tensive varicty than can be fuund in any other Nursery in 
the State, consisting of 15! varieties of the Apple, 110 va- 
rieties of the Pear, 47 varieties of the Peach, 55 varieties of 
the Plum, 63 varieties of the Cherry. 14 varieties of the Ap- 
ricot, 9 varieties of the Nectarine, 13 varieties of the Grape, 
and all the most approved varieties of the Quince, Goose- 
berry, Raspberry, Strawberry, Currants, &c His ass: rt- 
ment of Roses consists of 80 of the choisest kinds. 

Persons wishing to pnrchase are invited to visit the Nur- 
gery, and examine the Trees offered fur sale. The utmost 
care is taken in propagating, to ensure correctness, so as tu 
have the trees true to name. Orders sent by mai! will be 
promptly attended to, and trees safely packed for distant 


no abe A. T. PROUTY. 
Kalamazoo, Sept. 1549 


4 DETROIT & OAKLAND 

HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 
HE subscribers offer FOR SALE at their 
Pi Nurseries, an extensive assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Vines and Creepers, Ro- 
ses, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Herbaceous Per- 
ennial Flowering Plants, Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, &c., &c., ail which they offer at the lowest 
possible rates. For a more particular description, 
referance is had to our new catalogue, which will 
be furnished to all post paid applicants, or by cal- 
ling at the store of M. Howard Webster, No. 159 
Jefferson Avenue, or at the Nursery on the Por- 
ter Farm, in rear of James A. Armstrong's resi- 
dence, Springwells. Al} letters and orders addres- 
sed to us at Detroit, or at Troy, Oakland county, 
will receive immediate attention. Orders respect- 

fully solicited. HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
rae Late Hastings, Hubbard & Davis. 

Detroit, Sept. 11, 1849. 
Wheeler’s Patent Improved Portable 

RAILROAD HORSE POWERS, 


" AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHERS & SEPARATORS. 


F. F. Parker & Brother, Derrroit, 
Agents for the State of Michigan. 











We do not hesitate to commend these Horse 
Powers to Farmers, Mechanics, and others desir- 
ding such machines as being the most convenient, 

, and superior to any others now in use. 

The power itself occupies very little space, and 
is operated wholly, if desired, by the weight ot 
the horse ; the Power being placed at an angle 
of ten or fifteen degrees only, according to the 
weight of the horse, which is found sufficient for 
threshing all grains, sawing wood, &e. It is 
comparatively light and portable, and can readily 
be handled by two men, and used on any common 

«threshing floor, thereby securing ease and sa‘ety 
‘to both man and. beast during stormy weather. 
moving parts are very simple, as sufficient 
‘speed for all purposes is obtained with one shaft, 
“without gearing, thus avoiding a great amount of 
» frietion which is unavoidable in most other ma- 
csim use. The Thresher is new in many 
_ Yespects,andhas several important advantages over 
“most others. By having an overshot cylinder, it 
admits of a level feeding table, and the person 





se, and by means of a brake, the power can 

_ easily be checked or stopped by him with perfect 
salety, thereby often avoiding accidents. By 
this overshot motion, all hard eubstances are pre- 





MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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vented from getting in, avoiding the danger of | 
spikes being broken and thrown out—not an in- 

stance being known of such an accident. By) 
this machine the grain is not scattered, but! 
thrown upon the floor within three feet of it, and 

admits a Separator to be attached sufficiently high | 
from the floor for ali the grain to fal! through it, 
while the straw is carried quite over in good con- 
dition for binding—the straw not being cot or 
grain broken. The cylinder is considerably less 
in diameter than most machines in use, and has 
osly about one third as many spikes, but double 
the numberin the concave, which admits of great- | 
er speed with the same power. It Is also several | 
inches longer, which gives ample room for feed- | 
ing itto much better advantage. The Separator) 
has been sold with each Thresher, and is consid- 

ered indispensable, as it makes a perfect separa- | 
tion of the straw and grain, leaving the latter in| 
the best possible condition for the fanning mill. | 
Three men, witha single Power, can thresh 75| 
to 100 bushels of wheat or rye, or four men, with | 
a double power, 175 to 225 bushes of wheat or} 
rye, or double that quantity of oats or buckwheat 

per day; and with fanning miN attached to the 

Power, and one man to attend it, the grain can 

be cleaned for market at the same time. 

They can be taken apart and packed very com- 
pactly, and forwarded to any distance by canal, 
railroad or wagon. The single Power, with 
Thresher, Separator, etc., weighs nearly 1100 
lbs.; the double Power, with the other apparatus 
complete, weighs nearly 1700 lbs. 

We hav: a great number of recommendations 
ol these Horse Powers, from persons using them, 
sufficient to satisfy the minds of those wishing to 
purchase. They are warranted to do execution 
according to the foregoing statements. 

For sale at our Agricultural Warehouse in this 


| 





sh gpocranil PREMIUM PUMPS.—The sub 
scribers have just received an assortment of 
these celebrated pumps for wells and cisterns, 
For sale at the agricultural warehouse and seed 
store, by T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
June 1, 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 
LAST tR—PILASTER—Plaster for sale by the ton or. 
single barrel, at very low prices, by 
T. S. SPRAGUE, 
August 1 50 Woodward avenue 
nthony & Emersons Patent Rotary Churns, 
The Celebrated Atmospheric Charns, 
Kendall's Cylindrical Churns, 
Common Dash Churns, &c. &. for sale low at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse an! Seed Store, by } 
Avgustl  =—s-' T. 8. SPRAGUE, 30 Woodward ave, _ 


no. SALT.— 
This salt is as hard as alam, andis the best known. 
It comes in large lumps and is the most suitable and econo- 
mical kind for stuck. It may be placed on the ground in the 
open field, where it will be exposed for years to the weather 
with but little waste. It is the best kind to putin a sack, 
manger or trough, to be licked by horses, eattle or sheep, as 
they may desire. By this means the stock never get excess 
nor saffer dying from its use. For sale by 
August 1 SPRAGUE & CO, 30 Woodward ave. 








EVOLVING HORSE RAKES of the best manufae- 
ture and patern, for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, by T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
August 1 30 Woodward Avenue. 











REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
DETROIT and LANSING, Michigen.. 


HE undersigned have oeeqvalled facilities for the pare 

chase an! sale of Real Estete, the ,ayment of Taxes, 
reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes, the purchase of | ands at 
Tax Salee, the examination of Titles, the Entry of State or 
Government Lams, the examination and platting of Lands, 
leasing city and village property, and collecting Bonds, Morte 
gages, and other . videoces of debt; the purchase and sale 
of Michigen State Liabtiities, &c. 


They have catetnl and trustworthy Agents at the princi- 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, itlinois, Wiseonstn, and lowa 


and in each of the organizes Counties of this State, and 
have also township plats of nearly ail the towns of the State, 
May 15, 1849. MACY & DRIGUS, 


& paiaes PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 
y. S. SPRAGUE, 
april23 Agent for the Manafacturers. 
No. 30 Woodward Avenue, corner Wobdbridge street. 


VIRESHING MACHINES.— : 
Ha I's Threshing Machines, Horse Powers and Separa- 


tors. 
Townsend's do to do do—imprered. 
Merrill's do do do de » de 


These machines are all of improved construction, and 
will be warranted to give satisfection. Those wishitg te 
purchase would do well to call aad examine for themselves,’ 
at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of 

August I T. S&S. SPRAGUE, 30 Woodward ave- 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


Horse Power Threshing Machines 
AND SEPARATORS, 


FROM ONE TO SIX HORSE POWER. 


MIE subscriber is Agent for Michigan for several 
kinds of the above Machines. The mort of the 
machines which we are prepared to contract for, are 
well known throughont the State by all our farmers, and 
are not a new thing that they will be required te try and 
test betore they are satisfied that it is a good one. Our 
Machines will be sold on the most liberal terms, and refer- 
ences will be given to nearly all the heavy farmers in thie 
State f required, as to their practical utility We are now 
prepared to contract any number of Machines, and of varieas 
sizes, from one to siz horse power. 


We are also prepared to sell at low rates 
HULLERS AND CLEANERS, 
for cleaning all kinds of grain, clover and other seeds, os 
the most improved kind, In selecting for this market, 
machines of the above description, we have been very eare- 
ful, after visiting the various manufactories and examining 
the various patents, to select none but the very best Ma- 
chines that are made in the United States. No catch-pen- 
ny affair, because, it is recommended highly in certificates, 
will be brought to this market, nor be offered to the Michi- 
gan farmers by the subscribers. On the contrary our eus- 


tomers may rely upon our Machines as being the very beat 


that can be found. 
For sale at T. S. SPRAGUE, 
Agricultural Warehouse, 
Detroit June &, 1849 No.3 Woodward Avenua, 
FLAX SEED. 
ASH and the higest market price paid for Flax 
Seed, delivered at the Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store of T. S. SPRAGUE, 
June 13, 1849. 30, Woodward Avenue. 


STOVES AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


HE subscribers offer for sale, on reasonable 

terms, a general assortment of Stoves, tin, 
copper, sheet iron, and hollow wares, of every des- 
cription. Also an assortment of agricultural im- 
plements, including Peekshill, Eagle, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan plows, cultivators, cradles, scyths, 
hoes, rakes, shovels, scrapers, forks,—churne (at- 
mosphere,) wash boards, &c. &c. 


D. O. & W. PENFIELD. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 

Plows, barrows, hay, straw and manure forke 
shovels and spades, hoes, hay and horse rakes, 
grain and grass ecythes, snaths and cradles, road 
scrapers, corn shellers, hay and straw cutters, 
corn and cob crushers, sugar mills, pruning and 
garden tools, churns, well wheels, corn knives, 
flails, saws, axes, &c. &c. of the best manufac- 
tures, just received and for sale wholesale or re- 
tail, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
b T. S. SPRAGUE, 

30 Woodward Ave. 











y 
June 1, 1849. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Fresh and general assortment of warranted 
garden seeds for sale by the package or pa, 
per, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
by T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
June 1, 1849. 30 Woedward Ave. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Garden and Field Rollers. 
YHE subscriber is now manufacturing and 
offer for sale Rollers made of cast iron, and of 
various sizes, for gardens, fields or Highways. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
seed store by T. 8. SPRAGUE. 
June 8, 1849. No. 30, Woodward Avenue. 
MARTIN’S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 
ADIES and gentlemen are invited to call 
and examine specimens. Miniatures taken 
without regard to the weather. 
Rooms in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. 


Detroit Agricultural Warehouse 
AKD 
SEED STORE. 


T S. SPRAGUE. dealer in Agricultural and 
e Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Smut and Threshing Machines, Flower, Field 


and Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, | — 


Fruit trees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue, corner Woodbridge-st. Detroit, Mich. 
e highest marke‘ price paid for grass and 

clover seed, dried apples, &c. &c. Consign- 
ments of pork, lard, butter, and produce generally 
respectfully solicited and promptly attended to. 
Country dealers supplied at manufacturers’ prices. 
All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
ed. Our assortment will be found on examina- 
tion, to comprise every thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman and the gardener. 

Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to call 
and examine our stock after the 20th 0: April, 
when we shall open the establishment. Any 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is 
called for, will be promptly furnished without any 
additional expense to the purchaser. 

Resolution 
Passed unanimously by the ‘State Agricultural 
Society" of the State of Michigan: 

Resolved, That we are gratified to learn that 
Messre. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- 
ttiral mechiaes and implements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope 
that le living in Michigan will appreciate 
the benefits of such an establishment within our 
limits, and give it their patronage. 

Erarnro. Ransom, Pres’t. 
A. W. Hover. Secretary. 
March 24, 1849. :f 


Great Northern Route 


BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST, 
fy WAY OF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


ILL Commence operation on the opening 
of navigation, by which passengers wiil be 
taken between Chicayoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
45 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Buffa- 
lo to less than one-third that of any other route. 
A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Chicago every morning and evening for 
New Buffalo, (the westerr terminus of the Rail- 
road, ) which with the Cars to Detroit, and Steam- 
beats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Chicage to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars Buffalo to Aibany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 

Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
every morning and evening, ruoning from the 
€ars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit, thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Buffa- 
lo to Milwaukie and other ports, and from both 
trains to Chi connecting with the line of 

Packets on the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
to La Salle, thence by the Express line of first 
class river Steamboats to St. lis, and by the 
lower river Steamboats to towns on the Missis- 
#@pi, and New Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 





Grosse Isle Institute, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
EV. M. H. HUNTER, an Alumnus ot 
Yale College, Principal. 

This is a Select School in which boys are 
taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathematics, &c. 

The School year consists of three te?ms, the 
first extending from the lst of September to 
Christmas; the second from the first of January 
to the first of April; and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Texms.—For tuition, board, &c., $150 per 
per year, in advance, as follows: Ist term, $58; 
2d term, $46; 3d term, 46. 

Rererences.—Rt. Rev. S. A. M’Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For tuller information see Circalar. 

April Ist, 1849. 

*EEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 

fresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 
april23 T. S. SPRAGUE. 
No. 30 Woodward Ave.. corner Woodbridge street. 


~ New Publishing House, 
AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STA tlONERY STORE 
3 fee E undersigned begs to inform buok buyers, book sell- 

ers, teachers and dealers in books, stativnery, and paper 





hangings, borders, fireboard views and wi: dow paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Buok, Stationery and 


Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of bvoks in the vartou- departments of literature, 
aud where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ve- 


neral use;) (.aw, Menicar and THron.ocicaL Werks, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and Vaper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 

Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the ea-tern houses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfully solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
ate offered to purchasers rirely vet. 


F. P MARKHAM. 170, Jefferson Avenne, Detroit. 





Michigan Book Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
« dealerg in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachets, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOUL AND CLASSICAL BuOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for Town- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American stationary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 











\ ’ ATER RAMS of the most approved con- 
struction, for selé low at the agriculture? 

warehouse and seed store by T. S. Sprague 36 

Woodward Avenue. June 1, 1849. 


M ILL, PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 
Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 
sale by T. S. SPRAGUE, 
april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer: 
No.3) Woodward Ave., corner Woodbride street. 
gig: Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 
BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 


JAMES A. HICKS), 

130 JEFF! R ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 
At prices that will defy competition. A general 
assortment of housekeeper’s erticles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tea and Cof.- 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
I am hack ag«in from the East, aud have up my old Sigt; 
* New York Dye-House,”” Woodward Avenue, next to 
W’. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. 1am fully 
prepared, as heretofore, to 


DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 


Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen ¢ urtains, white. 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &e cleaned. Gentlemen's faded 
Clothes cleaned and ayed in Eastern style, and Woollen 


Yarn dyed to any pattern. 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1849. H A. YOUNG, 














WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 

Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and fuled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbeth School and Bible Society 
Depository jan.1. 





HAYING TOOLS. 
Hand Rakes 
Snaths Horse Rakes. 
Scythe Stones 2 and 3 tine Forks. 
Of the very best qualities, for sale wholesale or 
retail, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, by . TT. 8. SPRAGUE. 
No. 30 Woodward avenue. 
All orders from the country promptly attend- 


to. 
June 12,1849. 
Detroit Sced Store. 


F. Parker and Brother offer for sale a ‘ull assortment 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and Agricultural 


Scythes 








Sep't Mokigan Central Reilrowd. 


Impleme: Ploughs, Corn Shellers, Seed Plants, Straw 
Geneon teeltbe. F. F. PARKER & BRO. 
jonet Agents Genesee Seed Store. 


I 





YING & SCOURING.—The sub- 

scriber, having opened a dying establishment 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposite 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execute 
orders of every description in his line of business, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed in 
the Western country. Shawls, Scarfs, Merinoes, 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and finished in the best style. Moreens and 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gentle 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the colors 
renovated or dyed, without taking the garment 
apart. M. CHAPPELL: 

Derrorr, Oct. 7, 1848. ¢ 


TERMS.—The Micnioan Farwer is publish- 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isnam, at one 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $1. 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. No subscription taken for Jess than one 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid: 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. - 
PRINTED BY GEIGER & CHRISTIAN, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS; 

Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Avenues; 

DETROIT. 
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